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Hyper-FHumus 


“Puts The “Top In Top-Soil’ 


Booklet and Prices on Request 





Hyper-Humus Co., Dept 16, Newton, N.J. 


HE GROWER 





Import Dutch Bulbs Direct 
Limmen VANT HOF & BLOKKER Holland 


Import only. Prices F. O. B. New York, clear 
of customs. Parcels from $2.50 up. Catalogue 
and booklet on bulb growing on request. Or- 
der any. Pay} Narcissi, ane, etc. 
‘or United States and Cana 
430 BRUNSWICK ‘AVE... TORONTO, CANADA 


ey. B. McCready, Representative 

















DELPHINIUMS 
KELWAY’S HARDY HYBRIDS 


Heavy three-year old clumps, for 
August and September delivery. $1.00 
each; 6 for $5.00; 12 for $9.00. 
Clifford E. White 


Grosse Ile, - ~ Mich. 














Rare Delphiniums 


Have you seen these aristocrats of the garden 
grown from the choicest imported Wrexham 
and Blackmore & Langdon Seed? They re- 
flect the blue, mauve and purple seen in sun- 
set and sunrise. Package $1.00 for over one 
hundred seeds. Order plants now for fall delivery. 
Wing’s Delphinium Garden 

Box 3380, Portland, Oregon 











ON ACCOUNT of the growth of 


my wild-flower 
business I wish to greatly reduce my stock 
of TuLips. Send for list of Tulips and wild 
flowers for fall planting. 


RALPH W.. SHREVE 
Farmington, - Ar 








Unidentified MAMILLARIA 
——(Pincushion Cactus)—— 

No. 1: Flowers pale tan with darker stripe. 
No. 2: pig pink. No. 3: Bright orange. 
3 for $1.25; 6 for $2.00 postpaid. 
BRIDWELL BROTHERS 
Forestburg, - - Texas 








PREPAID SHIPMENTS PEONIES 


on all orders for 
received before Sept. first, and a copy of 
BRUNT’S GARDEN GUIDE for orders 
over $1.00. Send for Price List. 
ORCHADOTTE NURSERIES 
Box M., West Point, Pa. 




















GRANDMOTHER’S EVERLASTINGS 


FOR 
WINTER BOUQUETS 
ALL COLors MANY VARIETIES 
YOUR BOUQUET $2.00 POS —— 
Prices in quantity given on reques 
Many variezties of Hardy Perennials, $4 to $6 per 100, 
strong rooted plants. Fall catalogue sent on request. 
eT ET FLOWER GARDENS 
ASHBURN, WISCONSIN 











Oregon Grown Gladiolus 


HIGHWAY GIANT PANSY SEED 
Get your name on our mailing list. 
Fresh Pansy seed will be available for August planting. 


HIGHWAY GARDENS 
CORBETT, -- OREGON 











PANSIES 


eee i CY GARDENS 
ecialize in 


Gladioli and Delphinium 


I have increased my gard2ns and will 
have for sale a good supply of puntos 
stock of the highest grade of Glads on the 
market today. Write for digging time 
price-list for this coming fall. 


Cc. Cc. PIP 
939 Mallory Ave. N., 











ER 
Portiand, Oregon 








384 N. E. 42nd St., 
Gladiolus sncell 
8 also Mir. 
RECK’S LOGANBERRY 

Better than Grape Juice even after = % 

arts water. Case 2 doz. 12oz. bottles si0%0 
erms Cash. Safely sent by freight ( 

prepd.) Sample by mail 10 cents me 
——— 











LAWNS & GARDENS 
NEED MANURE 


WIZARD will put new life and 
beauty into your plants, Ab. 
solutely weedless. Makes goils 
mellow and fertile. Fine for 
liquid manuring 


Write for prices and booklet, 


THE PULVERIZED MANUR 
19 Union Stock Yards, Chieagaoe 
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“For years I have tried to procure pansies that 
excelled, both in color and size, and have found them 
in THE OREGON GIANTS.” 

Thus writes one of our many 9 ne agg oe customers. 
Seeds ready in August. Order early. = limited. 
1,000 seeds, Finest Florists’ Mixture, $1.00. 


The Merton G. Ellis Test Gardens 
CANBY. . " OREGON 











POTASH-MARL 


The Ideal Garden Fertilizer 


POTASH-MARL, Inc. 
15 E. 40th ST., - NEW YORK 


























PERENNIALS 


DAHLIAS -- GLADIOLI 


My customers like the quality of my hardy 
lants For fall shipment I offer Japanese 
ris, Oriental Poppy, Pyrethrum, Gailardia, 
Hardy Phlox and many other varieties. My 
collection of 12 different Japanese Iris for 
$2.50 will please you. Delivery in September. 


Henry Engel, R. 1, Finleyville, Pa. 





en for "Your Flower Garden for $6.00 | oOo 
Fall Delivery. 


our Flower 
Postpaid, U. S. 
10 Gaullardia P: G 
8 Iris, 4 varieties 
6 Lilium Tigrim, Red Tall .00 
5 Lilium Elezano, Crimson Dwarf -- 1.00 
6 Playtcodon (Balloon Flower) 00 
25 Darwin Tulips, Asst. colors .00 
Price List Free 0 order less $2.00 accepted. 
SWEDBERG BROS. NURSERIES 


Battie Lake, Otter Tail Co. | 











M. F. WRIGH T 
Honor ~ Mich. 





Grower of Higa-Ciass Glad Bulbs 
Send for fall list. 














Good Peonies, 


like good 
onics, 


Sex ete 4) 


LaPorte. Ind | ies... ™ lalla 


clothes, give 
satisfaction. 
We sell them. 








Canadian Unleached 
-Hardwood Ashes 


Nature’s fertilizer for all sorts of 
flowers, building up of lawns, pastures, 
grain crops, and any purpose for which 
a balanced fertilizer is desirable. 

Try my ashes this year on your flowers or 
on your lawn. 

SPECIAL OFFER to Flower Grower 
readers, cash with order: 5 sacks, 500 pounds, 
$10.00; 20 sacks. 1 ton, $30.00; delivered any- 
where east of Chicago and north of the Ohio 
River. Special quotations on carload auan- 
tities. Once used you will become a regular 
customer for mv ashes 

GEORGE “STEVENS 
366 Mar: St, Peterborough, Ont., Canada 
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Easily Grown from Seed! 


THE old-fashioned hardy border that|% 
you long for is easily materialized. A 
small seed-bed (5° x 10’), a 75 cent invest- 


i ment in seeds, a little care and directly|te 


good-sized border of hardy floral delights, /@ 
And this is the time to do it. Seeds sown |i 
in July-August will grow into sturdy|¥s 
plants by fall, and bloom next season. ® 


Our Own Favorite Dreer Dozen iz 
for Everywhere Ui 


ny 
THE following 12 sorts wiil thrive most }% 
anywhere, even in poor soil. The |i 


you will have enough plants to set out a ‘ 


will get full value in both varieties and 
seeds. 


4. | name of Dreer is your guarantee that you fe 
\) 


Dianthus (Pheasant’s-eye Pinks); Sweet 
William; Gypsophila ( nw s Breath); Sweet 
Rocket or Dame’s Violet; Digitalis (Fox- jer 
glove); Golden Coreopsis; ostemma |S 
(Rose of Heaven or Mullien Pink); Del-|® 
phinium (Blue Butterfly Larkspur); Orien- 
tal Poppy; Lychnis (Jerusalem Cross); Gail- VE 
lardia (Blanket Flower); Agquilegia (Col-|R 
umbine). pr 
One package each of above 12 
splendid hardy Perennials 
postpaid for 75 cents. 


DREER’S MIDSUMMER CATALOGUE 


desires to help you make the most of mid- I 
s immer garden opportunities. Ofiers all] }iK 
seasonable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, etc., to- 
gether with valuable suggestions how to i 
handle them for best results. Gladly [3% 
mailed free and please mention this pub- |g 
lication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Winter Landscape Effects 


E HEAR repeatedly of the 
spring garden, the summer 
garden, and the autumn gar- 
den; but how rarely and how 


briefly does anyone speak of the win- 





BY ANDERSON McCULLY, (Wash.) 


The charm in a snow frosted gar- 
den comes mainly from a planting of 
form. Trees play a large part in this, 
and broad leaved evergreens. Shrubs 
that will retain the snow, and a varia- 





burden, and the sun turns them to a 
dazzling glory. It is difficult to choose 
among them, but I rather lean toward 
the Hemlock with the Fir a close 
second. 








Yuccas, Cotoneasters, Crataegus in the foreground. (Seattle) 


ter garden. I will admit that in the 
bleak season we are prone to turn 
our backs to the windows and our 
faces to the blazing logs, being more 
content to gaze upon pictured gar- 
dens, and gardens of memory. Also 
Nature does accomplish her effects 
with a more spendthrift profusion in 
the warmer months; but snow in a 
garden of thoughtfulness can be made 
to give an effect vying with summer 
bloom in esthetic beauty. 


tion in line and planting are needed 
to give effect. Stiff bare shoots such 
as the Roses need-to be avoided in 
the snow picture. The same thing 
may be said of trees. The Maples 
have not the beauty that is found in 
a Mountain Ash or often a Dogwood. 
The Conifers are essentially trees of 
the snows. Nature placed them to- 
gether and Nature is a good artist. 
The branches seem to take on an added 
grace under the weight of their white 


Holly is another tree that makes a 
particularly satisfactory snow picture. 
The Holly does not bend with the easy 
grace of the Hemlock. Rather it 
stands perkily up, gaily revelling in 
the bejewelled beauty of its new gar- 
ment, here and there showing a bril- 
liant patch of berries through the 
glistening sheen. Were I making a 
human comparison, I would liken the 
Holly to our much maligned flapper, 
gay and brave and quivering to meet 
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life: the Hemlock to that older gen- 
eration that learned to bend with life 
without breaking. 


The Yucca is valuable, as the illus- 
tration shows, for giving a distinct 














Hemlock and Fir. Note the stiff and 
awkward appearance of Roses in the 
snow. (Garden of Anderson McCully.) 

Rhododendron makes a good effect in 
clumps, but a single specimen is too 
scraggly. 























Holly perkily bearing up under the 
snow. (Garden of Anderson McCully.) 


form. In this planting, the Cotone- 
asters and Crataegus give splashes of 
red and orange berries through the 
snow. From a winter value, a Moun- 
tain Ash or a small Conifer might be 
a happier choice than the Maple at 
the right. The birds trail bravely 





across this garden to. the winter 
feasts and tempered baths placed for 
them under the old shelter, designed 
originally for humans, but quite pre- 
empted by the birds in Winter. This 
summer house always seems to evoke 


comment. It is like nothing else I 
have ever seen outside this particular 
locality. It resembles a huge mush- 
room more than anything else, and is 
built from the Cedar bark. Its cen- 
tral column is the stump of the orig- 
inal tree from which the bark was 
taken. This sounds crude, but it 
seems to fit into its surroundings, and 
it weathers well, for I know it was 
standing thirty years ago. 


Many times a pool or fountain, 
dripping icicles and reflecting the thin 
clear winter sun, is a thing of greater 
beauty than the same water beneath 
a summer sky. ° 


All winter days are not snow days. 
There are flowers that will bloom even 
then. I do make this difference be- 
tween a winter and a summer plant- 
ing though;—I always place my win- 
ter blooms in a line from a door or a 
window. In the Summer the outdoors 
beckons. We like to wander on from 
point of interest to point of interest. 
The house is mostly a utilitarian spot 
for dressing and for cooking. But in 
the Winter the grass is wet, the walks 
are slippery, and disturbed shrub- 
beries loosen miniature cataracts. We 
rediscover our fireplaces, and there 
are times when we need to be almost 
dressed for a polar expedition or a 
Johnstown Flood, to venture forth. 
It is then that we can appreciate a 
brave little group of bloom under the 
living room  windows,—Christmas 
Roses, erica Lusitanica, Bulbocodium. 
And hurrying home from the wintry 
blast, doesn’t a flowered greeting from 
our own doorstep seem to hold all of 
heaven’s promise? 


OR December bloom, I know of 

little beside the Christmas Rose 
(Helleborus Niger). This should have 
a sheltered position away from the 
wind. It will live under trees and 
in the protection of shrubs. Snow- 
drops, Scillas, and Chiondoxa group 
well with it. The Japanese celastrus 
orbiculatus vine always has good foli- 
age, and is at its best in its coral 
berried effect in late Autumn and 
throughout the Winter. In many lo- 
calities certain of the Heathers are 
quite satisfactory. 


January adds the Hamamelis, Bul- 
bocodium, and erica Lusitanica. The 
latter is the Portugese Heath and 
carries pink flowers at midwinter. It 
is taller than some, and of course, pre- 
fers a peaty soil. The Heaths do not 
like lime, a point to remember when 
spreading it in the garden. The 
Hamamelis Japonica arborea is prob- 
ably the best winter flowering shrub. 
Its yellow blooms appear in January 
and last for a long time. Small shrubs 
make a good showing. 


February brings the Iris histrio, 


Calcium, NY 
August, 1995 


reticulata, and _histroid : 
Adonis, Anemone Hepation, Vitter 
Carnea, Forsythia suspensa, and he - 
the fragrant Daphne mezereum 
These lists are when they are sup- 




















White Fir (small) and Cedar. 
(Garden of Anderson McCully.) 

















The beauty of clinging snow 
to the soft green of the trees 


posed to bloom. In practical experi- 
ence, I have found the actual bloom 
inclined to linger somewhat. I do not 
know whether it is because Seattle is 
a long way north with a consequent 
shortening of daylight hours, or be 
cause the writers have recorded the 
best performances of their beloved 
offspring. Gardeners are essentially 
optimists anyway. The poet may have 
been speaking of Life when he penned 
the line: 

“Learn to labor and to wait.” 
But I have always had a_ sneaking 
suspicion that he was writing of gat- 
dens and that someone took editorial 
liberties. 


In any case we are not left entirely 
dependent upon either. snow or bloom 
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‘tor effect. There is neither 
ure of the old barracks at 
Fort Steilacoom in Western Washing- 
ton,—just the houses set down on the 

rairie,—and yet the tall Oaks and 
a distant Firs are a whole story 
in themselves. 

ile the accompanying illustra- 
a ore taken within a radius of 
eighty miles of Seattle, I have avoided 
any effect that is dependent primarily 
upon the somewhat different climatic 
conditions. The winter problem of 





and there is considerable latitude in 
the effects obtainable by the amount 
of protection afforded—city walls, 
garden hedges, windbreaks in the 
form of stately rows of evergreen 
trees that are in themselves a winter 
picture, as shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. In the extreme 
northeastern states where the snows 
reach too great a depth for midwinter 
flowers to push through, the garden 
picture is dependent upon the form 
and beauty and color of evergreen 














Oaks and more distant Firs at the old barracks at 
Fort Steilacoom near Puget Sound, Western Washington 
(Fort Steilacoom has been abandoned as a Fort, but figured largely 


in the Indian wars of the early days. 


on part of the grant at present.) 


the Puget Sound country is excessive 
rain, rather than cold or snow, and 
almost a complete absence of sunshine. 
Even the summer sun lacks the in- 
tensity necessary to bring many de- 
sirable flowers to their best. The 
foothills of the lofty Cascade Moun- 
tains rise immediately across Lake 
Washington from us, and in ascend- 
ing these altitudes, we can meet with 
perpetual snows and hundred mile 
gales. Beyond them are the high 
plateau lands of Eastern Washing- 
ton—hot Summers, cold Winters. 


It is not the winter freeze that 
plants so strenuously resent. It is 
the alternate freeze and thaw:—above 
all else, sun reflecting from the snow 
onto bare wind-whipped branches. 
Some beautiful shrubs, such as the 
Daphnes, while still living through 
a hard Winter and growing lustily, 
will have their flower buds killed by 
just a few hours’ sunshine in a 
whipping wind. The Daphne japonica 
18 an exquisite thing for late Febru- 
ary bloom,—if it blooms! But I do 
not believe I could recommend it 
through the middle West, nor north 
of Philadelphia on the Atlantic coast. 
Even then there will be days when 
the flower buds need coddling. 

The gardens of the great Western 
Plains have both extreme cold and 
great winds with which to contend, 





The state has a large hospital 


planting—and this should be large 
enough to rise above diverse condi- 
tions. 


I am appending several lists of ever- 
green plantings that have been found 
by experience to be quite satisfactory 
in the different sections specified. 
One thing to be borne in mind is that 
a plant or tree native to the locality 
is sure to winter sturdily. There are 
many beautiful North American na- 
tives. When using those of foreign 
extraction, it is well to remember that 
those from the eastern coasts of 
Europe and Asia generally thrive well 
on the eastern coast of America, and 
those from the western coasts do best 
upon the Pacific. Avoid using Coni- 
fers from the Pacific Slope in Eastern 
North America. Rocky Mountain va- 
rieties will do better, or importations 
from the eastern coasts of Europe 


and Asia. 
MIDDLE WEST 


Austrian Pine. Withstands wind and heavy 
snow. Good windbreak. 

Swiss Stone Pine (Pinus 
Moist soil. Dense pyramid. 

Pinus ponderosa. Dry, windy and exposed situa- 
tion. Pure clay or sandy soil. 

Engelmann Spruce. Clay loam on north ex- 
posure. No sand, gravel, or dry wind. 

Juniper—Juniperus chinensis, sabina, virginiana, 
scopulorum, horizontalis. 

Taxus baccata var. repandens. 

Taxus brevifolia, T, cuspidata, T. canandensis. 

Thuja occidentalis. A good wind break. 

Retinispora pisifera, R. filifera, R. obtusa, R. 
obtusa var. nana. 

Abies concolor. White Fir. 


cembra). Hardy. 


Slow growth. 
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Buxus sempervirens, only box. 
loam. Drainage. Protect. 


NORTHEASTERN STATES 
Austrian Pine. 


Moist, rich sandy 


Pinus resinosa. Bold effects. Well in clay. 
Ornamental, hardy, adaptable. 

Scotch Pine. Poor soil. Rapid grower. Wind- 
break. Yellowish bark bright winter. 

Pinus Mugo. Shrub like. Twenty feet. Hardy. 


Good in small gardens. 

Yucca filamentosa. Provided leaves gathered and 
tied close with raffia when first frost comes so 
water and snow cannot reach the crown of the 
plant. 

Fire Thorn (Pyracantha Lalandi) Brilliant 
orange berries. All right in New York. Can- 
not vouch for extreme N. E. 

Holly—American, English, and Japanese. 

Engelmann Spruce. 

A great many others, these are only suggestions. 


PACIFIC SLOPE 
Cedrus Deodara, very good. 
Sequoia sempervirens. 
Retinispora (Chamaecyparis) Lawsoniana. 
Picea pungens, var. glauca. 
Cupressus arizonica. 
The native Firs, Cedars, Pines, and Hemlocks. 
Hollies in variety. 
Cotoneasters, all varieties. 
Camelias, slight protection if Winter severe. 
Barberries, especially Darwin. 
Practically anything from other lists. Except 
in extreme south, very favorable to Conifers. 





Edible Snails 


We find snails with a well-developed 
spiral shell in the woods, known as 
Land Snails. They are the favorite 
food of the song Thrushes. Fre- 
quently a stone is found covered with 
empty shells, where the bird has se- 
lected a certain stone to do its crack- 
ing. These ground snails are always 
dull hued. North Africans, the people 
of Asia Minor and of Southern 
Europe, have always considered snails 
as a choice food. 

The poorer classes in England con- 
sume snails in quantities each year. 
It is a common sight in the crowded 
thoroughfares to see a hungry person 
stop at a little charcoal-pot and buy 
a penny’s worth of hot boiled or 
roasted snails. These he picks out 
with a pin and eats them as he goes 
along. Many foreigners have brought 
their peculiar variety of snails to this 
country to be raised for a future 
article of diet. I imagine Americans 
would find a “Diet of Worms” as 
appetizing as snails. The Oriental 
and Latin races have successfully es- 
tablished snails in various places 
notably about New Orleans where 
they are cultivated for market. It is 
also a common sight to see these 
foreigners eagerly buying these plump 
snails by the quart from pushcart and 
street markets in the poorer sections 
of New York City. 

First they must be scalded to whiten 
the shells. Then the entrails and any 
impurities are removed, and they sim- 
mer gently for about six hours. Some- 
times they are merely coated with 
butter, parsley, and fine herbs, or else 
they are minced with various condi- 
ments and replaced in their shells. 


RENA BAUER 





Heed all warnings which you see on 
the subject of Forest Fire Prevention. 
We are all interested in preserving the 
forests and when the forests burn we 
all lose. 

















BY THOMAS 


EGIN to take cuttings of Gerani- 
B ums this month for next year’s 
flowering. They can be rooted 
outside in sandy soil and will be ready 
for pots in September. 
Many of the Saxifrages are prop- 
agated by offsets this month. These 








Gun Frower Grower 


Seasonable Work for August 


Northwestern States and B. C. 


SHEWARD 


Seeds of Gesnerias can be sown 
this month. 

Propagate lLoganberries, by tip- 
layering; and Prune Raspberries as 
soon as the fruit is gathered, by cut- 
ting out the old wood. 

A good way of sowing Mustard and 
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are planted in pots or boxes of fine, 
sandy soil, kept shaded and moist till 
rooted. Such Saxifrages as S. Cras- 
sifolia, S. peltata, S. sarmentosa, S. 
umbrosa, and S. cotelydon, are easily 
increased this way. 

Prune Rambler Roses after flower- 
ing, by cutting out the old wood and 
training in the new. This is shown 
in the diagram. A is the new wood, 
which is retained; B the old wood, 
which is cut out after flowering, about 
six inches from the ground D. Any 
new wood not required, or too weak to 
be used, is cut back, as at C. If there 
is no new wood to replace the old, and 
you wish to get a crop of flowers next 
Summer, spur back this year’s flower- 
ing wood, to one or two buds, B. The 
prunings can be used as cuttings 
E, and will root readily in a trench of 
sandy soil. Many gardeners prefer 
to take cuttings with a “heel,” as 
shown in the diagram. 

It is best time to propagate Holly; 
from cuttings this month, 2. 

Rex Begonias and Gloxinias are 
propagated from leaf cuttings now, 4. 
The veins of the leaves are notched, 
and placed on wet sand, in a frame or 
greenhouse, where little plants soon 
grow from the cuts. Leaves can also 
be cut up and rooted in sand like 
ordinary cuttings, 3 and 5. 





TSHEWARD. 


Cress is shown at I in diagram. Sow 
on a piece of clean sacking, pegged 
down, and kept moist, then you will 
have clean Cress, free from grit, and 
very tender. 





Orchids 


N THE October number have read 

the splendid article on “Orchids of 
the Sand Dunes.” The description of 
the Showy Orchids (Orchis specta- 
bilis) is a good one, but the author 
mentions having “never been able to 
secure a perfect film” of it, so am 
sending one. 


Orchids surely have the name of 
being our choicest and most expensive 
of the cultivated plants. However 
some of the wild kinds are beautiful 
and very choice because of their rarity. 
I have found in Wisconsin all that 
are mentioned as being found in the 
Sand Dunes with the exception of 
(C. acaule) and the unidentified large 
pink Lady’s Slipper. 


Additional ones I’ve found are 
(Habenaria psycodes) the Smaller 
Purple Fringed Orchid and H. viridis 
which has yellowish green blossoms. 
I only found a couple of the plants 
which I dug for pressed specimens. 
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This was all of 25 years ago 

never found another. [| do a a 
myself guiltless in digging up Bea: 
wild flowers but that was the styl 
then, and I was making a collection 
I do not think collectors or bouquet 
pickers have been the cause of ex 
terminating as many wild flowers a 
much as our so-called civilization 
This clears the woods and with it 
takes the natural habitat of our wilg 
flowers. I would recommend photog- 
raphy as a much improved method for 
nature study in more ways than one 


Still another member of the Orchid 
tribe we have here is Aplectrum hye. 
male its popular name is Putty Root 
from the glutinous matter found jp 
the bulbs, and which is used for ¢¢. 
ment. It is also known as Adam and 
Eve from its two connected bulbs 
one inch thick;—one from the pre. 
ceding year. 


We still find occasional patches of 
the Yellow Lady’s Slipper and larger 
patches of the pink Showy Lady’s 
Slipper. We failed miserably jn 
transplanting bulbs of the latter; but 
this Summer I saw a transplanted bed 
that has thrived and bloomed for 
years. The wettest spot in the gar- 
den was selected, which just suited 
their needs, but evidently was not the 
thing for a yellow one. This one 
has degenerated each year, until it 
is now but three inches high. It shall 
be transplanted, endeavoring to save 
it. The woods formerly had many 
where this was found and now they 
are no more. 


Like the Fringed Gentian, to see 
former large quantities growing is a 
thing of the past. Wisconsin has been 
combed as with a fine tooth comb to 
find the Fringed Gentian, and I’ve 





The Showy Orchid (Orchis spectabilis) 


heard of only a couple spots where it 
is to be found. There is a patch near 
Manawa and one at Manitowoc. We 
occasionally find Gentian puberula 
a bright blue, open bell shaped corolla, 
and the Closed or Bottle Gentian 18 
most frequently found. 


RENA BAUER, (Wis.) 
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Gassing Peach Borers 


BY R. A. VAN METER 


HE gas treatment for Peach 
borers has become a standard 


practice after several years of 
study by experiment stations, and 
use on a large scale by commercial 
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when they are exposed to it for some 
time. When placed near the burrows 
of Peach borers the chemical will kill 
the borers and will not harm the tree 
unless the work is very carelessly 





GASSING PEACH BORERS 


Paradichlorobenzine properly distributed around 
the base of a tree, ready to be banked with earth 


fruit growers. When properly ap- 
plied the treatment kills ninety per 
cent or more of the borers and it is 
the easiest and quickest method of 
doing the work when the infestation 
is severe. 


Peach borers usually attack the 
trunk of the tree near’ the ground. 
They do not mine far into the wood, 
but by working around the trunk un- 
der the bark they slowly girdle the 
tree. The presence of borers may be 
detected by the gummy exudate which 
comes from the burrows, mixed with 
the sawdust-like castings of the in- 
sects. With young trees it is safest 
to dig the borers out with a sharp 
knife and that method is probably 
best, too, when only a few trees are 
involved. 

The gas treatment should be ap- 
plied about the last week in August 
or the first week in September in the 
latitude of Massachusetts. Farther 
north it should be made earlier; in 
the South, a later date is preferred. 
In any case the chemical should be 
applied early enough to insure five or 
six weeks of warm weather after the 
application, for the gas does not va- 
porize when the soil is cold. Paradi- 
chlorobenzine is a white crystalline 
solid which vaporizes slowly at ordi- 
nary temperatures. The gas is not 
polsonous to man, but will kill insects 


done. 
the details of application; follow them 
with care. 


A. Trees at least 4 or 5 years old. 


1. Clear away all weeds, grass, 
leaves, etc., from the base of the tree 
without stirring the soil any more 
than is necessary. Remove any large 
mass of gum that may be there. 


2. Try to have the general level of 
the soil as high as the highest point 
at which gum is exuding. The gas 
goes down rather than up. 


3. Distribute 34 to 1 ounce of the 
chemical evenly in a band 1 inch wide 
around the trunk. The nearest crys- 
tals should be at least 1 inch from the 
bark. Do not use more than 1 ounce 
per tree. 


4. Place several shovelfuls of fine 
soil over the crystals and compact it 
into a cone-shaped pile with the back 
of the shovel. Do not move the crys- 
tals up against the bark. 


5. Remove the mound after 4 to 6 
weeks or before the ground freezes. 


B. Younger Trees. 


1. Heavy dosage will injure young 
trees. Not more than 1% ounce per 
tree should be used and the mound of 
earth should be removed after 2 or 3 
weeks if there has been some hot 
weather to vaporize the Paradichloro- 


The following directions give 
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benzine. If the trees have only been 
set a year or two it is best to “worm” 
them by hand. 
CAUTION—Do not use Paradichloro- 
benzine on Apple trees. It will kill 
them. 





Examine Your Fruit Trees 
for Signs of Weakness 


[ATE Summer with its dry weather 
is the most trying part of the sea- 
son for plants. Fruit trees are now 
showing the effects of it and weak 
trees may be detected easily, even by 
an inexperienced person. Every 
plantation should be examined care- 
fully before the fall rains, to locate 
devitalized trees which may then be 
given the proper treatment at the 
proper time. 


There are several signs of weak- 
ness which may be depended upon. 
Those most easily seen are yellowish 
leaves, short growth for the year, and 
the early dropping of leaves in the 
Fall. These are all signs of starva- 
tion; and starvation may be due 
either to a lack of plant food in the 
soil or to some injury, like a Canker 
or Collar Rot, which keeps the sap 
from moving freely. 


A shortage of plant food is common 
and it deserves more attention from 
every fruit grower. The old notion 
that trees to be productive must be 
half starved has been upset by care- 
ful experimental work. We know that 
fruit production is an entirely normal 
function of the tree and that vigorous 
trees produce more fruit and better 
fruit over a period of years than trees 
which are not well fed. Occasionally 
we find a young tree in a hen yard 
or similar location which is growing 
too fast to come into bearing, but we 
very seldom find orchards in that con- 
dition. Orchards might be over- 
fertilized but they aren’t, and the 
danger of over-fertilization is much 
less than we used to think it was. 
Whole orchards are failing to produce 
as they should, solely because they 
haven’t quite enough plant food to 
do their best. 

When only one branch shows signs 
of starvation, look for an injury near 
the base of that branch. A wound, 
a Canker or a split fork will usually 
explain the weakness. If all the 
leaves are yellowish in color look for 
wounds on the trunk. That part of 
the trunk which is near the ground 
level is a vulnerable part of the tree 
and is often in trouble. Borers, 
Collar Rots, and girdling by mice are 
common near the ground level and 
any of them may produce signs of 
starvation in the tree by cutting off 
the flow of sap. 

When the whole tree is devitalized, 
but apparently sound above ground, 
there is still the possibility of root 
troubles, such as Crown Gall or Root 
Rot. In any case little can be done 
with such troubles and liberal fertili- 
zation will reinvigorate the tree if 
anything will. 
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Very often devitalized trees are 
perfectly sound; the most common 
trouble is a shortage of plant food. 
Such trees should be marked for ferti- 
lization but it is safest to wait until 
Spring to make the application. Then 
give weak trees a liberal application 
of some highly nitrogenous fertilizer 
such as Nitrate of Soda, Sulphate of 
Ammonia, or well stored poultry 
manure. 

The problems which surround the 
nutrition of the tree are of the great- 
est importance, but unfortunately 
they often receive no attention at all. 
Many home orchards which produce 
light crops or none at all could be re- 
turned, by proper fertilization, to a 
condition of vigor and high produc- 
tivity. This is the best time of year 
to detect weak trees and locate the 
source of trouble. 


R. A. VAN METER 





Fractional Picking of Tree Fruits 


“TRE practice of picking over fruit 
trees more than once is slowly 
gaining ground among commercial 
fruit growers. Most of them realize 
the advantages in the practice but 
labor conditions are such that it is a 
difficult matter to handle. The owner 
of a home orchard, however, who 
prizes quality above everything else, 
will find it very much worth while 
to remove every few days the mature, 
fully ripened fruits. 

The proper ripening of fruits is an 
art which has received too little at- 
tention. Have you ever’ walked 
through an orchard some time after 
the fruit has been harvested and 
found a few scattered fruits of large 
size and exceptional flavor? And did 
you wonder how pickers could be so 
careless as to overlook anything so 
conspicuous? The chances are that 
at harvest time those fruits were 
small, green specimens easily missed 
and scarcely worth picking anyway. 
When the other fruits had been re- 
moved from the trees, the little fel- 
lows had their first chance to grow 
and they made the most of it, until 
the Apples which the pickers rejected 
became the finest of the crop. 

This suggests a line of procedure in 
harvesting which many fruit growers 
have adopted: remove the earliest 
ripening fruit as soon as it is ready 
to be picked and give the rest a little 
longer to mature. It is seldom that 
all the Apples or Plums or Peaches 
on a tree ripen at the same time; 
some fruits have more advantageous 
= than others and they mature 

rst. 

Uneven ripening is a characteristic 
more pronounced in some fruits and 
in some varieties than in others, but 
it is especially strong in early sorts. 
Among the Apples, Yellow Trans- 
parent, Red Astrachan, Williams, 
Oldenburg, Wealthy, and Gravenstein 
can seldom be harvested at a time 
when all the fruits are ripe, and even 
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Baldwins can be picked over two or 
more times to advantage. 

Peach and Plum trees should be 
gone over several times if each fruit 
is to develop the last bit of sweet- 
ness and flavor of which it is capable. 
Some fruit growers who know that 
fruits ripen unevenly, try to solve 
the problem by picking them all at 
once, for that saves time, and setting 
the greener ones aside to ripen. But 
most fruits never develop their full 
flavors unless they are ripened on the 
trees. 

Compare a southern Peach from one 
of our northern markets with local- 
grown Peaches; or compare any 
Peaches from the market with those 
ripened in your own garden where 
it isn’t necessary to pick them when 
they are still hard enough to market 
without crushing, and the advantages 
of growing your own are apparent 
to anyone. Peaches from the south 
are good; local-grown Peaches from 
the market are fine; but Peaches 
ripened on the trees in the garden 
are a great deal better than that, if 
they have had anything approaching 
a proper care. 





Potted Strawberry Plants 


‘T acces who failed to start a Straw- 
berry bed last Spring may still har- 
vest a crop next year by setting potted 
plants in late Summer or early Fall. 
Potted plants are strong runner 
plants grown in pots that have been 
set in the soil beside the parent plants. 
If planted early enough to become es- 
tablished in the soil before the ground 
freezes, potted plants will bear a crop 
next Spring. 

Some gardeners always depend upon 
potted plants for their Strawberries. 
By buying them in the Fall they 
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escape a Summer of cultivatj 
save that much room in the aa 
but.there is no increase in the number 
of plants before: harvest, a |gy : 
number of plants must be set — 
potted plants are more expensiy, 
than those purchased for spring 
planting. So, where garden room e 
available, the advantage is with 
spring-set plants. But fall-set plants 
are far better than no Strawberries at 
all, for they do produce fine fruit 
It is only that more plants must be 
set to grow a given quantity of fruit 
Almost any grower of Strawherry 
plants has potted plants for gale at 
this time-of year. They usually come 
in paper pots or with earthen pots 
removed and the balls of earth ep. 
closing the roots packed in moss 
Since the ground is so dry at this 
season it is best to set the plants 
after a rain or to soak the bed thor. 
oughly with water after planting. 
Potted plants are usually set eight 
or ten inches apart each way and 
grown in hills. Three to five rows 
of plants are set and then one or two 
rows are dropped for convenience in 
working the bed. 





Skeletonizer Easy To Control 


re LATE Summer and early Autumn 
the activities of the Apple and 
Thorn Leaf-Skeletonizer give a brown 
and blighted appearance to many 
orchards in New York and New Eng- 
land. A closer examination shows the 
leaves eaten away, leaving only the 
veins or “skeletons.” The culprit is 
an active worm about half an inch 
long that thrashes about violently 
when disturbed. The Skeletonizer 
spins a web over itself on the surface 
of the leaf but does not form a large 























WHY THE COMMERCIAL GROWER DOES NOT USE POTTED STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


A Cape Cod Strawberry field in September. 
set in early Spring 15 inches apart, in rows 4% feet apart. 


The plants were 
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web, enclosing small branches, like 
the Fall Web-worm. 

In orchards that have been sprayed 
only the terminal leaves are attacked— 
leaves that have grown after the 
spray was applied. Sprayed leaves, 
even those that have not been sprayed 
since the Codling Moth application, 
retain enough arsenate of lead to kill 
these surface-feeding larvae. Even 
in well-sprayed commercial orchards, 
however, some new foliage is unpro- 
tected and the work of the Skeletonizer 
ig conspicuous in orchards of all kinds. 
Trees that have not been sprayed at 
all are often practically defoliated. 

Since the Skeletonizer feeds on the 
surface of the leaf it may be con- 
trolled easily with an arsenate of lead 
spray. The application should be 
made when the insects first appear, 
and if it is thorough there is little 
chance that any great damage will be 
done. 

Use’ arsenate of lead (powder) at 
the rate of 214 pounds in 50 gallons 
of water or a little less than an ounce 
to the gallon. 





Fall-feeding Caterpillars 
Damage Young Trees 


." Caterpillars attack the foliage 
of unsprayed trees in late Sum- 
mer,—the Red-humped Apple Cater- 
pillar and the Yellow-necked Apple 
Caterpillar. They do little damage in 
bearing orchards where enough spray- 
ing material remains on the leaves to 
destroy them, but young trees are 
likely to be injured. They are most 
often found on trees two or three 
years old. They are both voracious 
feeders and soon destroy the leaves 
and prevent the proper ripening of 
the wood. 


The Red-humped Caterpillars have 
reddish humps just back of their 
heads. They are most commonly 
found on young Apple trees, but also 
attack the Cherry, Pear, Blackberry, 
and Plum. The Caterpillars gather in 
colonies at the ends of the branches 
where they eat the foliage, leaving 
only the midribs and principal veins 
of the leaves. They may cluster on a 
leaf until the whole surface is covered, 
and they work so rapidly that con- 
siderable damage may be done before 
their presence is detected. 

When they are crowded on a few 
leaves it is often possible to destroy 
the whole colony by shaking them off 
the leaves and crushing them. More 
serious infestations may be controlled 
by spraying with arsenate of lead. 
Use about three-quarters of an ounce 
of powdered arsenate for each gallon 
of water. 

Yellow-necked Apple Caterpillars, 
easily identified by their yellow necks, 
are similar to Red-humps in their 
feeding habits. They cluster in col- 
onies at the ends of the branches and 
soon defoliate them. The same con- 
trol measures are effective. Both of 
these pests are sometimes found on 
shade trees, 
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Care of New-set Grafts 


A GREAT deal of the grafting which 
fails would be successful if only 
the grafts were given a little care 
until the new branches were well es- 
tablished. The -tendency of most 
grafting waxes to dry out and crack, 
or to melt and ruh in the heat of mid- 
summer, is a prolific source of failure. 
It may open the cut surfaces to the 
air and then the scion soon dries out 
and dies. Even those which do not 
die immediately may stop growing 
and be seriously injured. 


New-set grafts should be examined 
frequently in late June, July, and 
August and cracks in the wax should 
be repaired promptly. If a strip of 
cloth is wound lightly over the wax it 
will protect it from the sun and may 
prevent trouble. Even a piece of old 
newspaper stuck over the wax will 
tend to keep it in place. 


The new shoots from grafts usually 
grow rapidly and keep growing until 
late in the season. They are there- 
fore succulent and a favorite gather- 
ing place for aphids that curl the 
terminal leaves and prevent the proper 
growth of the shoots. A small hand 
sprayer of the atomizer type will dis- 
pose of them quite effectively if they 
are not given time to so curl the 
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leaves that spray materials cannot 
touch them. Spray with one of the 
nicotine extracts such as Black Leaf 
40 or Hall’s Tobacco Extract, mixing 
it according to the directions on the 
bottle or can. 

If aphids are overlooked until they 
are well protected by the rolled leaves, 
it is sometimes possible to dip an in- 
fested tip in the tobacco solution. 
This necessitates bending the shoot 
and should not be attempted unless it 
has made a long growth. Care must 
be taken not to place much strain on 
the union between stock and scion 
for it is not very strong for two or 
three years. 

The latter part of the second grow- 
ing season is another time of danger 
to young grafts. They are likely at 
this time to be broken by winds at the 
point of union with the stock. There 
is not much danger of scions being 
blown out the first year but they 
branch in the Spring of the second 
year and the leafy branches spread 
like a sail and catch the wind. The 
union with the stock is not yet firmly 
knit and it doesn’t take a very strong 
wind to break off the new shoot. 

A strong-growing shoot is in great- 
est danger and if it is so placed that 
it can be tied for support to a stake 
or to a pole lashed to the stock. 



































Two views at “The Evergreens,” Springfield, Vt. 
Home of the Porter family for more than 100 years, 
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“Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them.”—JESuUS 


“He who sows the ground with care and diligence acquires 
a greater stock of religious merit than he could gain by 
the repetition of ten thousand prayers.”—ZOROASTER 


What Is Lime? 


[ME is not the simple and definite thing that many 
agricultural, horticultural and gardening writers 
assume it to be. Lime, as used in connection with 
the growing of crops of various kinds, may be any 
one of several different chemicals, if, indeed, ground 
limestone can be called a chemical. In every case 
the basic elements are the same. but the action may 
be decidedly different. Ground limestone is what 
its name implies, simply a fairly pure grade of the 
limestone of nature, (calcium carbonate,) pulverized 
mechanically to a powder and used for sweetening 
soils, or supplying the element calcium to soils which 
need it. Its action is very slow and extends over 
several years; or at least for more than one year. 


Limestone subjected to heat, (the process which 
occurs in a lime kiln,) is freed of certain elements 
and turns into the so-called burned lime or quick 
lime. Lime in this condition does not maintain its 
individuality, (if that word can be used.) for any 
length of time, as it quickly absorbs moisture from 
the atmosphere, turning into air-slaked lime, which 
has the same chemical symbol and elements as the 
limestone of nature. Slaked lime is, however, readily 
dissolvable in water and thus more promptly avail- 
able for action. Slaked lime is a sort of waste prod- 
uct or by-product wherever quick lime is handled 
and usually can be had at very low cost. 


Hydrated lime is a comparatively new product 
and just what its action is, as compared with the 
quick lime and slaked lime, the Editor, for one, is 
unable to state; but it is understood that hydrated 
lime is used in commerce for many purposes where 
quick lime was formerly used and, therefore, it is 
presumable that the action of hydrated lime is some- 
where between that of quick lime and slaked lime. 


Now this Editor is no chemist, but many years 
ago, at the U. of Minn., he had inorganic chemistry 
and made a mark well above ninety, so that he feels 
that he knows a little about the subject. He has not 
referred to his text books in writing the above, and, 
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therefore, will stand corrected if any of his readers 
want to tell their little story and tell further how 
they use lime in any of its forms in connection with 
their gardening operations. In fact, what is Written 
above is more in the nature of an invitation fo, 
criticism than it is for enlightenment. 


But this preachment is also a criticism of Writers 
in general on agricultural or horitcultural subjects 
and who specify lime without telling what kind of 
lime, or how it is used. Lime may mean any one of 
its four different common forms, as above explained, 
Therefore, brothers and sisters, when you use the 
word lime you are not talking about anything very 
definite; and you should state what kind of lime go 
your friends will know what to secure if they follow 
out your directions. 





Better Omit Freak Gardening 


‘THE Editor cannot help observing that many new- 

beginner gardeners are inclined to want to plant 
some novelty or freak in the vegetable kingdom to 
“astonish the natives,” and excite curiosity and 
admiration on the part of their neighbors. Those 
who have had the most experience in gardening are 
well satisfied with the older and tested things which 
they know to be reliable. In short, it is rather the 
mark of the greenhorn and the novice to desire things 
which are rare and uncommon. 


Those who are new to the game of gardening 
should content themselves with the plants, shrubs, 
trees, and flowers which have done well for others in 
their particular neighborhood. Don’t try to walk 
before you creep. You can best learn by investing 
in the cheaper things and, after learning the game, 
then there is plenty of time to take on the question- 
able novelties which may or may not survive and do 
well under conditions and climate, and under your 
particular methods of care. : 


Preserve a balanced outlook and try and make 
your garden well balanced. Don’t try to have the 
things which are uncommon, rare and novel. When 
a man comes along who really knows gardening he 
will know quick enough whether you are a gardener 
or a blunderer; no matter whether you grow the com- 
mon things or the rare things. In fact, if you are 
growing the rare things the true gardener will at 


once suspicion that you are a new beginner and a. 


blunderer unless perhaps your garden is a ver,’ ex- 
tensive one. 





The Editor occasionally (or oftener) prints some 
interesting anecdote or experience relating to dogs. 
Most people are interested in dogs, even though they 
do not possess one, and few people, indeed, are dog 
haters. In telling, in these columns, the remarkable 
things which dogs have done it is not the thought of 
the Editor to recommend that everyone should possess 
a dog, but the thought is rather that dogs teach some 
useful lessons of life which should be helpful to any 
person, whether they are so situated that they come 
in contact with dogs or not. If, as the Bible suggests, 
we may learn lessons from the bee, so also may we 
learn some decided lessons from our humble friend, 
the dog. 
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The House Wren Under Fire 


¥ E, official organ of the Audubon Societies, 
ence to run contributed articles with refer- 
nce to experiences with the House Wren. Mostly 
these articles are critical. And poor Jimmie and 
Jennie Wren are surely getting more than is coming 


to them. ' 

But it is ever thus: “Give a dog a bad name and 
ou might as well hang him.” Just because one 
Sa writer told 0.” an experience in which the 
Wrens were destructive to other bird life, along come 
many others who are willing to tell the same sort of 
a story, and the strange part of it is that few rally 
to the defense of the Wrens. But this is quite 
natural, most people have not had disagreeable ex- 
periences with the Wrens, and those who have had 
the disagreeable experiences are quite willing to tell 


about them. 

Some people, in fact, are never so well satisfied 
nor do they seem to be as thoroughly in their own 
element as when they are criticising something or 
somebody. It just seems natural for them to fight 
something. But when they “pick on” such a small 
subject as the House Wren they will soon find that 
the American people have an element of sportsman- 
ship which will not allow the weaker to be trampled. 

But why be an unbalanced bird-lover? Or why 
be an unbalanced nature-lover of anything? What 
the human race can and will do to regulate bird life 
is a mighty small thing, and our friends who are 
interested in the Wrens should maintain their in- 
terest and not listen too much to the slanderous tales 
of wrong doing. Why condemn the House Wren as a 
species, just because a few of its members are 
criminals and outlaws? 





The Food We Eat 


ERE is a subject that everyone is interested in. 
Occasionally the Editor jumps off the track 
completely and touches on subjects which only 

a few of his flower-growing readers are interested 
in, but when it comes to the food we eat there is no 
chance for any reader to dodge the subject. There- 
fore, just listen, and you may hear something which 
may not sound so very nice to you, but which will be 
gospel truth, just the same. 


The cause of the above short outburst is an article 
by Lulu Hunt Peters, in The Modern Priscilla for 
May, entitled ‘“‘The Home and Its Food Foundation.” 
Mrs. Peters is not only a home maker but she is a 
graduate M. D. and a practical dietitian, and that is 
saying a good deal. She is not only the writer of 
the article in question but the author of a book en- 
titled “Diet and Health” which tells you how to 
“count your calories.” 


Few people, indeed, appreciate the importance of 
the selection of the food they eat. There is an old 
saying that “tell me what you think and I will tell 
you what you are;” but the Editor would paraphrase 
that and make it “tell me what you eat and I will 
tell you what you are.” Most people do little or no 
selecting of their food. They eat what they can get 
and all they want of any particular kind ;—their 
guide is whether they “like” it or not. One’s ap- 
petite, or likes and dislikes are not a safe guide in 





selecting the food supply. We eat food to supply the 
elements of nutrition, which eventually go to make 
up our life-work. Rather a broad and comprehensive 
statement, isn’t it? But it isn’t too comprehensive,— 
one cannot do good work if under-nourished, nor can 
one do his best work if over-fed. A well balanced 
diet is necessary, not only for manual labor, but 
also to properly perform the so-called brain work. 
That expression is a rather crude one, however, and 
the Editor may elucidate and preach a little sermon 
on that subject one of these days. 


What is said here is merely to call attention to 
the general subject of diet and not to enter into 
any considerable discussion of what we ought or 
ought not to eat. Just think it over and study your 
own case. There are certain things which agree with 
you as food and which are readily assimilated and 
turned into energy. There are certain other things 
which you know well enough are indigestible or 
nearly so, and cause you trouble, inconvenience and 
distress, and at the same time loss of energy and 
efficiency. Study your own case and select your foods 
accordingly. 


And don’t forget that such helpful writings as 
those of Mrs. Peters in the book and article above 
mentioned are very good to study as an outline, and 
as a guide to the diagnosis of your own case. Don’t 
be afraid that Mrs. Peters writes like a professional 
woman or a scientist. She writes entertainingly, 
even breezily, in plain commonsense English which 
anyone can understand, and she confines herself to 
plain statements of fact. Get acquainted with the 
helpful writings of Mrs. Peters. 





Welcome evermore to Gods and men, is the self-helping 
man. For him all doors are flung wide. Him all honors 
crown; all eyes follow with desire. 


EMERSON 





An Editor’s Duty 


MAY readers understand an Editor’s duty better 

than he does himself ;—at least they think they 
do. But sometimes the Editor wonders whether 
readers understand the Editor’s duty as well as they 
might? Anyway the Editor’s duty, as he sees it, 
is not quite the simple thing that many readers think 
it is. Not only does the Editor have a real duty to- 
ward his readers, but the responsibility of decision 
is sometimes quite staggering. 


The most important duty of any Editor is to 
induce his readers to think. It is not at all important 
that readers think as the Editor does. In fact, it 
is. important that they should not on every point, 
otherwise they might lose interest. But it is all 
important that they think, and learn to think rightly. 
If any Editor can teach interesting lessons, and cause 
or compel his readers to think better and think 
straight he is accomplishing one of the chiefest duties 
of the editorial function. Some people need to be hit 
with a club, figuratively speaking, before they will 
think; some others cannot be made to think at all; 
and still others think in a languid and half-hearted 
and lukewarm way. But if people can be made to 


really think, they reach the right conclusions, sooner 
or later. 





The Great Adventure 


ROUND the familiar quotation “Let us eat, drink 
A and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” Booth Tarking- 
ton, celebrated novelist and experienced man of the 
world, tells a story which is given the title, “Looking 
Forward to the Great Adventure.” 


With many people, death is, indeed, “the great ad- 
venture.” They look forward to it with dread and trem- 
bling. But death is not nearly as important to us as we 
think it is. It is only one of the many necessary experi- 
ences to which we are subjected. 


Tarkington covers the subject with a lot of detail 
which is more or less irrelevant, and which he doubtless 
uses to make his point plain and develop a good story. 
However, the gist of the entire story may be found in 
the two following quoted paragraphs: 

“Man on this earth is like a boy being educated; 
he can get only what knowledge he is able to com- 
prehend; but if you’ll look at man historically you'll 
see that he is granted the opportunity to learn as 
fast as he can comprehend. His professors know 
algebra; but they can’t explain algebra to him until 
he has mastered some arithmetic; as soon as he’s 
ready for algebra they begin to explain it to him. 

* * + * © + SF & 

“Yes, man is a schoolboy, going to school; and, 
like a schoolboy, he is pretty sure that he knows 
what he knows. For instance, he used to know that 
the earth was flat. Well, there came to be a great 
deal of pother about that, in the course of time. 
Accepted science ruled that the earth was flat, and 
everybody, except a few queer people and mystics, 
knew it was flat. The materialists won’t accept any 
statement that can’t be backed up by the five senses, 
or by mathematics based upon the senses, and the 
earth was flat to the five senses: you could see that 
it was flat. Were you going to believe a theorizing 
mystic who asked you to-credit something directly 
opposed to the evidence of your very eyesight?” 


As has been repeatedly pointed out by the Editor in 
his little sermons and lessons of life, the main purpose of 
life, as he sees it, is the development of the individual. 
Experiences which give development of the right kind 
are desirable and other experiences which will not give 
development are undesirable. The right experiences are 
simply lessons of life and the more advanced lessons are 
given to us as we are able to intelligently receive them. 
As Tarkington says: “The boy being educated can only 
get what he is able to comprehend.” In short, the primary 
lessons of life must be learned before we are given the 
more advanced work. Just put that in your trial grounds, 
friends, and ponder it for a time and see what you make 
of it. No man can grab an advanced course of study nor 
can he familiarize himself with the so-called secrets of 
nature until he has prepared his mind to receive them. 

Put yourself in position to receive instruction and 
instruction will be given you. If we keep this motto in 
mind it may be of great service to us. Continuous study 
first on the primary lessons of life and afterwards on the 
more advanced lessons will put us in position to under- 
stand things which seem incomprehensible otherwise. 


Men who are satisfied with the motto “Let us eat, 
drink and be merry, for tomorrow we die,” are surely 
easily satisfied; and by the adoption of any such thought 
they may put themselves in a position where they may 
make little or no progress during an entire life-time. 
This motto is that of the savage and the lawless. Anyone 


who adopts such a motto probably will sometime see his 
No man can live for today and forget tomorrow. 


error. 
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If we do not pay in advance for what we get we pay for 
it sometime and somewhere. The law of compensation 
is ever at work and we cannot avoid it. It is best that 
we pay as we gosand if we are willing to pay in advance, 
by putting ourselves in a position to receive better jp. 
struction, we thus get our cash discount, and profit ac. 
cordingly. 
MADISON CoopER 





Hardships are an Incentive 


HE person “born with a silver spoon in his mouth,” 

and who has everything provided for him, not only 

the necessities, but the so-called luxuries of life, is to 
be pitied rather than envied. People who are placed under 
favorable environment and circumstances and who make 
an easy living seldom develop their faculties or improve 
their natural endowments. Why? Because incentive js 
lacking. Some great man has said: “Mankind is as lazy 
as it dares to be.” Well, it depends upon “the kind of man.” 
Mankind as a race may be lazy,—but the individuals,— 
not necessarily so. But, anyway, an incentive is necessary 
to bring out our true and worthy qualities. 

If it is a fact that mankind is on earth primarily for 
the purpose of development, (and I guess few who have 
given the matter thought will deny this fact,) it stands 
clearly to reason that the best thing for any person is 
difficulties, discouragements, hardships, trials, tribula- 
tions, and failures. Looks formidable, does it not? It 
surely does; and it is; but anything worth while is formi- 
dable at best, and the person who is not sufficiently re 
sourceful and self-reliant to tackle difficulties and work 
them out, will not get very far. 


The person who has everything provided for him has 
no incentive;—it is the man placed under difficult con- 
ditions who has the incentive. Difficulties do not dis- 
courage the person made of the right stuff. Discourage- 
ments seem formidable, but they may and should be 
stepping stones to success. More than half the battle is 
won when the mind is brought into an attitude to face trials 
squarely. Strength comes with this decision and as the 
battle progresses additional strength is gained, so that 
when the fight is over and won, the individual has not 
only the development gained by experience, but he has 
gained strength as well, and is prepared to make even 
a better fight next time. 

Moral:—Trouble will “blow up” when you face her 
like a man. 

MADISON COOPER 





The Galley Slave 


What if they let you lie for one whole hour 
In idle contemplation of the sky; 

Give you scant leisure for an hour to try 
Your skill at fondling some exotic flower; 

Will you return, and lift again the oars 

With humble hands, and say no bitter word, 
Nor cry that your existence is absurd, 

Nor stare in sadness at the ship’s stained doors,— 
Remembering the sky’s blue purity, 

And the sweet yielding to your gentle touch 

Of one exquisite flower; will you bend, 

After a fatal hour of ecstasy, 

Under your shameful task, nor groan too much, 
Nor pray the voyage, or your life, may end? 


HELENE MULLINS, (In The Forum) 
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‘“‘ Lost in the Woods” 


STORY, and a true one, under the above title, printed 

in this issue of THE FLOWER GROWER, tells of only 
one of the many interesting and remarkable incidents in 
the life of Jack Miner, bird lover, naturalist, woodsman, 
and all around nature-lover extraordinary. 


This story was chronicled by Margaret Wade, who has 
written extensively regarding the activities of Mr. Miner. 
At the request of the Editor of this magazine Miss Wade 
has prepared a series of articles, entitled “Jack Miner 
and his Friends of the Sky and Soil.” These will be 
run in future issues of THE FLOWER GROWER, probably 
commencing in September or October. The articles will 
run through at least two issues, possibly three, and will 
be illustrated by about 20 photographs. The “Lost in 
the Woods” article in this issue is printed as a sort of in- 
troduction to Jack Miner and his work, and considering 
the fact that it is a ‘true story and not fiction, it will 
prove especially interesting to every reader of THE FLOWER 
GROWER. 


But what the Editor would call special attention to is 
the last two or three paragraphs of this story, in which 
Miss Wade tells about the Guiding Influence which en- 
abled Jack Miner to find the lost boy. Naturalists may 
call it luck or good fortune; religionists may call it God; 
scientists may call it woods-training; and still others 
might call it the sub-conscious mind. But we are inclined 
to think that Jack Miner himself does not “call it,’—he 
simply admits that something outside himself actuated 
him in the performing of the notable achievement 
chronicled. 


No man knows the influences which control his destiny, 
but that there are influences which he does not under- 
stand, some people are willing to admit. Others, who 
regard themselves as having strength within their own 
control, which is beyond any other power, feel that they 
control their own destinies. 


It is well that we ponder these things and “put them 
in our trial grounds.” There are surely many influences 
at work in the world which we do not read about in the 
daily papers. We probably will never understand all 
these influences, but we may be able to understand some 
of them if we but put ourselves in the correct attitude to 
receive the messages. Concentrated application, with the 
right attitude of mind and a purity of purpose, may ac- 
complish most any object or result which the human mind 
is qualified to formulate. ‘ 

MADISON COOPER 





Consistent Advertising 


EYOND doubt the greatest mistake made by any ad- 

vertiser is to look upon his advertising bill as an ex- 
pense rather than an investment. The history of the 
United States, for the last 50 years, is replete with ex- 
amples of the value of consistent advertising—continuous 
advertising. 
_ It matters not whether you are able to carry just an 
inch or a page; Stick to it! You may not know it, but the 
public is very sensitive to any evidence of let down on the 
part of an advertiser. 

Much money is wasted on foolish advertising; and 
more money made by consistent, intelligent advertising 
than through any other agency on earth with the possible 
exception of a Kimberly diamond mine or certain blocks 
of New York real estate. 

Those who understand the thing from A to Izzard 
have long ago learned that the biggest returns come after 
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the ad has appeared for some time. The effect is cumula- 
tive. What you do today you get paid for next week. 

Taking it for granted that all advertisers of a certain 
line of merchandise have equally meritorious goods, then 
the one who keeps himself before the public, constantly, 
in undimished volume, will reap the largest share of the 
trade as certainly as the sun rises in the east. 

If there is any difference, dull time advertising nets a 
greater return on the investment than does advertising 
for immediate effect. This, also, has been proven by men 
who make it#their life work to find out the truth about it. 

Fall will be here almost before we know it, and those 
who have kept their names and goods before the public will 
be prepared for whatever may come, while those who 
dropped out through a mistaken idea of economy will 
have to start in at the foundation and build all over. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


In connection with what Brother Bridwell says above 
it should be noted that he not only practices what he 
preaches, as he is a steady advertiser in THE FLOWER 
GROWER, but that he has had experience in the publishing 
business and thus has had an opportunity of viewing both 
sides of the problem. 

Continuous advertising pays best, generally speaking, 
and in a publication the character of THE FLOWER GROWER 
this is especially true; as few publications are read with 
as much care and interest, and few publications hold the 
attention of readers as thoroughly. 

Our American ideas and methods, however, demand 
quick results and for this reason direct returns from an 
advertisement are expected by some advertisers. But that 
this is a mistake, again generally speaking, there is little 
doubt. While advertising is primarily to sell goods there 
is an opportunity for very much more than that. Ad- 
vertising may materially assist in building up an ac- 
quaintance, a reputation, and a prestige. It is an undis- 
puted fact that it is much easier to do business with peoplé 
we know than with strangers. 

THE EDITOR 





Should Bloom Spikes be Cut 
From Gladioli in Bulb Growing ? 


This subject has been discussed from time to time in 
the columns of THE FLOWER GROWER, but never very 
thoroughly; and statements have, for the most part, been 
based on theory and not practice. Several correspondents 
have written recently that it has been claimed that it 
was an advantage to leave the flower spike on the plant 
rather than cut it promptly when it forms. 

It has generally been understood that disbudding 
Gladioli would operate to produce a better and stronger 
bulb. But, as before stated, this impression has doubt- 
less been formed from theorizing rather than from actual 
test. 

Most growers believe that if seed pods form on the 
bloom stalk that there is a weakening of the bulb, and 
there may even be some question as to whether this is 
right. However, no one will question that the formation 
of seeds is at least exhausting to the soil, whether it 
affects the bulb or not. 

If any grower has made tests along the lines of the 
above suggestions it will be helpful to many others, if 
he wil! but report his finding; but mere suggestions, based , 
on theory, are of no considerable value, as this subject 
has been so thoroughly discussed from a theoretical stand- 
point that very little more can be said. It is facts and 
the result of tests that are wanted. 

THE EDITOR 








Little Things and Contentment 
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FEEL sorry for, and sometimes a little disgusted with, 
I the person whose thoughts are so occupied with “im- 
- portant” matters that he can find neither time nor 
‘inclination to see and hear the little things, but must 
go through life devoid of the amusement, pleasure and 
comfort to be so obtained, if one is not too self-important 
to tune his eyes and mind to them. 


The once famous society leader, Mrs. Potter-Palmer, 
said that only those who are sure of their position can 
afford to be democratic. The thought contained in this 
statement applies with equal force to our attitude toward 
little things. There seems to be an inborn fear in the 
majority of persons, that if they unbend and give at- 
tention to things that naturally attract the attention of 
children, they will lose some hard-won position of fancied 
superiority. I am sorry for the person who does not 
recognize the friendly, home-like chirp of a cricket. Many 
a night they have quieted vain, tumultuous thoughts for 
me, and brought the simple peace that fosters sanity. 
The quavering cry of a Screech Owl has never been any- 
thing but pleasant to me because I have not trained my- 
self to believe that Nature (or God, if you prefer) could 
waste the time to create a species just to bring “bad 
luck” to one insignificant human. 


- YEARS gone by, when I was a backward pupil in the 
school of How, many restless nights were made bearable 
by little night noises that escape the notice of many who 
would consider it foolish to give attention to them, pre- 
ferring to tramp the tread-mill of mental struggle. Among 
these, there is nothing more soothing than an occasional 
faint “tonk” from a cow-bell. One pictures the cow lying 
down, peacefully chewing her cud, and by suggestion 
peace enters his mind also. 


Even in a bustling city, I have found a time, be- 
tween midnight and 5 o’clock, to forget the futile noise 
and fighting of my kind, and commune with my little 
brothers, and with the calm inscrutable force that governs 
our existence. Night brings strange visitors, even to the 
crowded centers, and there are always the stars, the 
wind, and the universal cricket, to aid one in assuming the 
cosmic mental attitude. 


I remember a Robin that nested in a big Mulberry tree 
right next to the crowded jail. Going to and from work, 
I often went out of my way to hear his joyous, rollicking 
song, and it played no small part in influencing me to re- 
turn to the open places. Some little, stunted wild flowers 
I found on a vacant lot also aided me in reaching that 
decision. 


I have lived to aid in giving a last service to those 
who beat out their lives against the obstructions men 
have against each other, and who had laughed at me for 
“piddling” my time away with “bugs-’n’-things.” Is there 
any recompense to men who so waste their lives? I 
don’t think so. 


I hope I will never get too old or too self-important to 
stop my work to listen to a bird singing; to dig up a 
trampled flower and move it to more congenial quarters; 
to sit down on the porch of a deserted house and imbibe 
some of its air of peace and patience; to greet the morn- 
ing sun with the heart of a boy; or to take an active in- 
terest in the doings of my little friends and brothers, 
usually called “things.” For if I do I will be of as little 
use to the world as I will to myself. 


W. A. BRIDWELL 
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The Glad Philosopher’s Musings 
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HEN asked the question, “When is the best time ty 

trim fruit trees?” the invariable old-time stock reply 
of the jocular nurseryman who mixed wit with his wisdom 
was, “When the knife is sharpest,” since it is of greate 
importance that clean, sharp cuts be made than that any 
particular time be selected for the operation. 

I am often asked, “When is the best time to plant 
Peonies?” Of course my advice is always given that 


September and October are the best months of the yea; | 


for the dividing and resetting of Peony roots, but I am 
quite convinced that in many cases I should have replied 
“The very day you receive them.” I have seen so much 
procrastination in the resetting of live plants that I cay 
vouch for the fact that it is not only “a thief of time” 
but a barrier to success as well. 


Once in a while in my rambles I pass a certain garden 
owned by a person noted for being extremely particular 
and who demands that every little detail of a set program 
for efficiency be carried out to the letter. Such persons 
are always, of course, inconsistent, and I often have to 
smile at some of the owner’s strange whimsies. Early 
in October, while the weather was quite warm, the gar- 
dener spent several days banking up Hybrid Perpetual 
Roses with leaves, and when I passed the place late in 
November, after a heavy freeze, | noticed that the Gladi- 
olus bulbs had not yet been lifted. 


Most any one of the months of the year can well be 
claimed as a best time for the performance of certain 
garden activities, and it pays to learn and follow the 
rules that have been formulated from experiences for 
they are based upon scientific causation and result. 


Transplanting of all kinds is done most safely, of 
course, during the period of dormancy, and so either early 
Spring or late Autumn is the proper time for resetting 
deciduous plants, while Evergreens, which do not have a 
period of dormancy, may be planted at any time of the 
year if a liberal sized ball of earth is allowed to be re 
tained on the roots, preferably burlapped; and there need 
be little fear of failure if the planting of burlapped Ever- 
greens is done quickly and the ground around the newly 
planted tree is given a copious soaking with water; or 
if the planting is done just preceding a spell of rainy 
weather. Just before the fall rains, in August or Septem- 
ber, is a splendid time for the resetting of K:vergreen trees. 

THE GLAD PHILOSOPHER 





Wild Rose 


O exquisite, shy creatures here amassed! 
The tangled waysides of high meads disclose 
Your charming ashen-pink that overgrows 
Their paths. You are Aurora’s ribbons cast 
Around the pasture-gardens, binding fast 
With silent witchery the hearts of those 
Who love a wilding more than cultured Rose; 
Your sweet romance, outliving ages past, 
Will never die. 


O Juno’s Rose, we hail 
Your single-petaled purity! You bless 
And touch deep chords within the soul of Man; 
The woodsy, earthy odor of your trail 
Brings token of as deep a happiness 
As cherry-blossom time in old Japan. 


MILLICENT DAVIS DILLEY 
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Hot Weather Roses 


BY J. HORACE McFARLAND, Editor American Rose Annual 


S I write these words I can 
A breathe comfortably for the first 
time in ten days, because the 
preath doesn’t have to be of air heated 
by the sun to the temperature said to 
be carried along by my blood. For 
4 week the thermometer promptly 
each morning rose above ninety and 
flirted with a hundred every day. This 
was during the time when, preparing 
for the pilgrimage of the members of 
the American Rose Society to Breeze 
Hill, I was extra anxious to have every 
Rose in its best condition and the gar- 
den as a whole of inviting character. 
One can always find in the Bible or 
in Shakespeare a proper quotation, 
wherefore I can say today “The 
grass withereth, the flower fadeth,” 
and prove it. Despite the use of all 
the sprinklers all the time, from five 
A. M. to nine P. M., a pitiless, scorch- 
ing sun burned the grass to a painful 
brown in all places where the subsoil 
was not deep and rich (incidentally 
forcing out a lawn-saving bloom of 
white Clover I did not know was 
there) and shriveled the Rose petals 
either to their fall or to a much more 
discomposing blue-brown deadness of 
remainder on the plants. 

Now under these conditions one can 
judge fairly well as to sun-resisting 
Roses, and can arrive at some con- 
clusions that are of value at least for 
the location. Just a few of these con- 
clusions are here presented, not, let 
me hope, as a didactic statement of 
fact to be assumed for every other 
part of America, but as my experi- 
ence this particular abnormal June 
of 1925. 

Parenthetically I knew we were 
going to get hit somehow, because last 
year we were in Rose heaven during 
May and the first two-thirds of June. 
Within that time the average temper- 
ature each day accumulated to a de- 
ficiency of nearly two hundred de- 
grees below the records of thirty 
years. There was nine inches more 
than the average rainfall and only 
five days of hot sun from the first of 
May to the fifteenth of June. No won- 
der we could wag our heads at Eng- 
land and the Pacific Northwest and 
boast of such Roses as we never saw 
before! 

This year the swing is the other 
Way. 

LIMBING American Beauty, which 

One evening when it had just 
opened full, was, a little after sunset 
with the golden glow of that time upon 
It, an object of exquisite beauty, was a 
disreputable mess the morning of the 
Pilgrimage. It had “held its dead,” 
and the general appearance of ‘the 


bush was as if it had been liberally 
sprayed with hot water. It took a 
bushel basket to hold the dead blooms. 
This is a major and deterrent fault of 
an otherwise desirable Rose, and has 
caused me reluctantly to switch my 
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is a hybrid Bourbon Rose sent out 
in France in 1868 by Bizot and only 
recently brought to attention through 
the admiring zeal of that sterling 
plantsman, Peter Bisset, of Washing- 
ton. This exquisitely lovely light 
pink sport ought to be in every gar- 
den where it will be as hardy as it 
has always been at Breeze Hill. 

Bess Lovett is one of the best of 
Dr. Van Fleet’s many admirable in- 
troductions. It is good in every way, 
and is quite different in aspect from 
Climbing American Beauty, because 
of its close-set petals. 


Another of the Van Fleet origina- 








Rose, Van Fleet Hybrid WP-1 


affection mostly to Zephirine Drouhin 
for an early Rose of the same type, 
and to Bess Lovett for a later flower 
in the same color but of more en- 
during beauty. 


The first of these Roses, Zephirine 
Drouhin, is one of those examples of 
overlooked merit that ought to make 
us ashamed when we buy the new 
things and neglect the old things. It 


tions, American Pillar, has not shown 
to advantage in this awful heat. No 
one would suspect that the pale pink 
petals of this Rose had been drained 
of their brilliant carmine by days and 
nights of excessive heat. Dr. Van 
Fleet’s Heart of Gold, to be introduced 
in 1926, also faded somewhat, but the 
minute the sun was clouded over re- 
markably returned to its brilliant deep 
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white-eyed crimson with the group of 
glowing stamens that give it name. 


The favorite Tausendschon faded 
to almost white, but the new Mary 
Wallace, notable as the first of the 
Van Fleet hybrids introduced by the 
American Rose Society in 1924, stood 
the heat with cheerful defiance, and 
a great plant of it crowned with a 


GHE FLOowEeER GRowER 


it Paul’s Scarlet Climber has bleached 
to a lighter but even more attractive 
hue, and it has stood the heat per- 
fectly. It is still the reddest thing in 
the garden. 


Roserie, presumed to be a deep pink 
Tausendschon, forgot all about its 
pinkness and went white. Gardenia, 
on the contrary, has more of yellow in 














Rose, Van Fleet Hybrid, WP-1 


hundred wide open glowing deep pink 
flowers, carrying a charming yellow 
reflex, greeted the Rose pilgrims to 
Breeze Hill. I purposely let it alone, 
and did not trim out any of its spent 
blooms. These had crumpled up some- 
what but had not changed color or 
turned brown, and even the heavy 
thunder storm which followed the 
pilgrimage the day after failed to 
make this superb pillar any less a 
torch of Rose advance. 


Never before did I appreciate so 
fully the value of Dr. Huey. This 
vigorous pillar Rose opened its large, 
semi-double, brilliant deep scarlet- 
crimson flowers early in the heat and 
kept them open all through the heat. 
Some of the petals crisped, but didn’t 
turn blue or brown, and the effect of 
the pillars and the arches at Breeze 
Hill carrying this glorious Rose is as 
good the day I am writing this, ten 
days after it reached maximum, as 
it was on the first morning. Nearby 


its open flowers than I have ever seen 
it have before. The curiously attrac- 
tive Purple East was not injured by 
the heat, and that exquisite double 
apple-blossom Rose Sargent (not Pro- 
fessor C. S. Sargent, please remem- 
ber) had its time shortened but its 
beauty uninjured as the days rolled 
along. 

Silver Moon was never so fine as 
this year. It had more flowers and 
they were whiter and lasted longer. 
Its neighbor in the garden, Baronesse 
van Ittersum, also presumed to be a 
rival of Climbing American Beauty, 
opened encouragingly, but bleached 
out to a rather pale and unattractive 
pink. It flattens into a failure in 
consequence, and Aunt Harriet, an- 
other sometimes good Van Fleet Rose, 
isn’t any better. 

Leuchtstern, long an admiration be- 
cause of its boldly decorative single 
flowers, was this year also sunstruck 
into paleness. 
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T BREEZE HILL I have a suceeg. 
sion of Roses planted so that the 
eye gets them in one grip. There js 
the rare Oriflamme and its companion 
Aviateur Bleriot, both with  gloggy 
Wichuraiana foliage and with flowers 
between them from rich chamois pink 
to clear light yellow opening almost 
white, and with an exquisite Magnolia 
fragrance, leading into a great plant 
of Ghislaine de Feligonde, which the 
sun this year only developed into 
something of extraordinary beauty. 
Here are three heat-resisting 
Climbers. 


Just now, at the end of the hot 
spell, comes into bloom a wonderfy| 
Rose for which I predict a great 
future among Rose fanciers who are 
willing to take a little extra trouble 
to get an extra good thing. It is Dr. 
Van Fleet’s only hybrid with the 
Pernetiana group, and was by him 
given the designation of W. P, 1. 
It can best be described by saying 
that it is a tremendously vigorous 
and completely hardy double size 
Gloire de Dijon, with deeper sunset 
hues than that lovely old tender 
Noisette, with flowers in larger clus- 
ters and of more petals. Its short, 
rich green, luxuriant foliage shows its 
Pernetiana blood, and in careless 
hands it will go off with black-spot 
later in the vear, but not until it has 
shown in size and beauty an effect 
not available in any other climbing 
Rose that I have ever seen or heard 
of. I am coaxing the authorities to 
put it across soon under the contract 
existing between the Department of 
Agriculture and the American Rose 
Society, through which also Mary 
Wallace, Heart of Gold and the forth- 
coming Sarah Van Fleet are sent out. 
Meanwhile, inquirers are here in- 
formed that no plants are available 
anywhere. ‘Let there be peace!” 


I have rambled along about the 
Ramblers, saying right now that I 
despise that name because climbing 
Roses don’t often ramble, and also be- 
cause the situation doesn’t fit, for at 
the time I write not one of the rambler 
group has shown any bloom whatever. 
They will come later, and they may, 
with a return of the sort of days in 
June which we hope for but seldom 
have, give a good account of then- 
selves. 


I have not touched upon the Teas 
or Hybrid Perpetuals, nor will the 
limits of Mr. Cooper’s space permit 
me to more than say that some ol 
them have shown more than splendid 
results, of which notes have been 
made, and some of them have. shown 
that they have no reason for existence 
in a hot season. It would be improper 
to close without saying that Souvenir 
de Claudius Pernet came through last 
year’s ideal Rose season with a tre 
mendous increase in its apparent 
merit, and that so far it has stood the 
sun with but a slight bleaching 10 
color and no less of vigor and bloom- 
ing quality in 1925. 
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THE FLOWER 

















Rose garden at Breeze Hill, the home of J. Horace McFar- 
land, Editor of the American Rose Annual,and the man who 
writes the monthly Rose letter for THE FLOWER GROWER 


This photograph was made during the occasion of the annual 


pilgrimage of the 


American Rose 


Society, June 8, 1925 


These Rose pilgrimages to various gardens in various parts of the country are 


one of the most attractive 


features of the 


work of the American Rose Society. 


While other organizations have, to some extent, adopted the plan, the American Rose 


Society has led, and is leading, in this work. 


The American Rose Society manages 


Rose pilgrimages for Rose members and their friends to various gardens where they 


are welcomed and given an opportunity to see Roses, 
social relaxation and interchange 
and promote Rose love and Rose usefulness. 


little 


some 


usually in connection with 
which serves to cement Rose bonds 
It is an activity of floral organizations 


which might well be very largely extended.— (Editor) 


A Fairy Tailor of the Rose Garden 


AVE you ever gone out some morn- 

ing and found the leaves of your 
Rose bushes clipped up as if some 
fairy had visited it sometime during 
the night before, and with a sharp 
pair of scissors deftly clipped out 
many thimble-shaped holes in them? 


The person who is not w«"! ac- 
quainted with this insect, who clips up 
the leaves of Rose bushes in this 
fashion, naturally expects to find some 
hungry caterpillar about. But no 
caterpillar will be found, for the cul- 
prit who does the work is a winged 
creature. If you have the patience 
to wait long enough, you may see a 
solitary bee come flying up and alight 
on a green leaf. She seems to be run- 
ning over with enthusiasm, for she 
grabs the leaf with her legs and then, 
with her sharp mandibles, she makes 
a curving slash. As the last fiber is 
being cut her filmy wings begin to 
vibrate, and away she goes, holding 
the thimble-shaped piece of rose Leaf 
beneath her body. If you are smart 
enough to follow her she will lead you 
to a hole which she has previously cut 
out in a dead tree, a wooden post, or 
mayhap the ground. 

If it is the first piece to fit in the 
wooden or earthen tunnel you will find 
that it is shaped like a lozenge which 
she pushes into the hole. She must 
clip at least seven lozenge-shaped 


pieces for lining the cell to hold her 
honey, pollen and egg. But she must 
also cut out four circular pieces to fit 
in the ends of the cell. When she has 
securedly glued these together it 
makes a very sweet-scented vessel in- 

















Bee 


The work of the Leaf-cutting 
(Photo by Robert S. Walker, Chattanooga, Tenn.) 
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deed for the food she has harvested. 

When the Rose-leaf chamber has 
been filled, she places an egg inside. 
When the egg hatches, the baby of 
hers finds an ample supply of ap- 
petizing and nourishing food to sus- 
tain it until it is ready to pupate. 

From her habit of clipping the 
leaves of the Rose bush this interest- 
ing insect has been given the common 
name of Leaf-cutting bee, and the 
scientific name for our common species 
is Megachile brevis. 





The Rose 


Oh come into my garden fair, 
Where blooming Roses rich and rare, 
With fragrance lade the Summer air. 


The fairest flower is the Rose 
Which in my summer garden grows— 
And love in every petal shows. 


Come pluck a Rose for some rare friend, 
A glimpse of glory to her send, 
It will for her its incense spend. 


God made the Rose his masterpiece; 
When sending it with love’s caprice, 
A bit of heaven we release. 


ROBERT SHAILOR HOLMES 





The Pear Slug 


The adult insects look like black, 
shiny flies, but they have four lacy 
wings which place them with the bees 
and wasps in the order Hymenoptera. 
True flies have but two wings. 

The female has underneath her 
body two saws set side by side in a 
groove so that they can be moved up 
and down. They are used to make 
a hole in the leaf in which to deposit 
the egg. Because of this arrange- 
ment they are called Saw Flies. 

There are many kinds of Saw Flies 
in the United States, varying in size 
and destructiveness. A large species, 
Cimbex americana, is frequently very 
harmful to Elm, Willow and Birch. 

The Pear Slug is all that its name 
indicates. The fly is glossy black and 
only one-fifth of an inch long. She lays 
her eggs in the under side of a leaf 
of a Pear, Cherry or Plum tree, never 
piercing the upper layer of the leaf. 
One egg is put in a place. It hatches 
in about two weeks and the slug, a 
slimy looking thing, much bigger at 
the head end, cuts through onto the 
upper part of the leaf, where it begins 
feeding, eating out small holes the 
size of a pin head. The leaf often 
becomes a mere skeleton. When full 
grown the slug craw!s out of its slimy 
skin, leaving it stuck to the leaf. As 
a small yellow worm, it crawls down 
the plant to the ground where it 
makes a silky cocoon. Thus it spends 
the Winter in the north. 

The Pear Slug is easily killed by 
any insecticide or even by dust thrown 
over the leaves, Birds eat quantities 
of them. 

MINNA CoMMoON, ( Northern N.Y.) 


THE GROWER 


The Filbert and Hazelnut 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


AE Filbert has been cultivated 
in Europe since very early times. 


It was known to the Romans as 
Nux Pontica, and is supposed to have 
been introduced from Pontus. In the 
south of England these nuts are 
grown commercially and 
profitable. 


are very 
They are also being grown 


nuts. The pruning of the standard is 
shown in the diagram. Strong, lead- 
ing shoots are headed back, B, and 
after the embryo nuts have been ferti- 
lized in Spring, the catkins, C, are 
cut away to a wood bud, E, and barren 
wood is spurred back to two buds. 
Summer pruning can also be prac- 
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British 
The difference between the Hazelnut 


commercially in Columbia. 
and the Filbert is the husk. This 
grows beyond the nut with the Filbert, 
but is much shorter on the Hazelnut. 
They thrive best in rich loam, with a 
dry subsoil, for if too damp are in- 
clined to make too much wood, and 
very few nuts. 


PROPAGATION 

Propagation is by mound-layering, 
suckers, budding, grafting, cuttings, 
and from nuts. The nuts can be 
stratified all Winter in boxes of sand; 
then planted in seed beds in Spring. 
Or cuttings can be made and planted 
in trenches as shown in diagram. 
Mound-layering is generally practiced. 
Fine, rich soil, or old manure is 
banked up around the suckers, which 
grow at the base of old trees, and by 
Autumn they will have rooted into it. 
These rooted pieces are cut away, and 
planted into nursery rows following 
Spring. 

PRUNING 

Nuts are grown in two ways com- 
mercially: As bushes, or as standards. 
When grown as bushes they are al- 
lowed to assume their natural form 
and the pruning consists of heading 
back the strong leading shoots to de- 
velop the lateral twigs which bear the 


ticed on the leading shoots. Often 
during severe Winters the catkins are 
frozen, and in commercial orchards 
the native Hazels are often planted to 
supply pollen for the European va- 
rieties. 

Best commercial varieties are the 
White Filbert, Cosford, Crispa, Down- 
ton, Lambert and Grandis. 





Lilacs 


The earliest species to flower, Syringa 
pinnatifolia, was in bloom on the 12th 
of May; this is a small compact shrub 
with small clusters of white flowers valu- 
able only for their fragrance. Syringa 
hyacinthiflora was in flower at about 
the same time; this is an interesting 
hybrid between the Chinese S. oblata 
and some form of S. vulgaris. It is a 
large well-shaped bush with good foliage 
and small clusters of double bluish purple 
flowers which are extremely fragrant. 
This plant is worth more general culti- 
vation as an interesting hybrid and for 
its early fragrant flowers. Although 
many species, chiefly from China, and 
several hybrids have found a place in a 
few gardens, when Lilacs are spoken of 
it is Syringa vulgaris and its numerous 
varieties which are usually referred to. 
This shrub was planted on land now 
occupied by the Arboretum as early 
probably as 1815 when Mr. Benjamin 
Bussey built his house and planted his 
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garden along the summit of Bussey Hil], 
He planted a row of purple and white 
Lilacs along his garden walk and either 
the original plants or suckers from them 
have now grown into dense tall hedges 
on each side of the path and still bloom 
profusely. 

It is now known that Syringa vulgaris 
came originally from the mountains of 
Bulgaria, and that it reached western 
Europe by the way of Constantinople in 
1597. The date of its introduction into 
the United States is not known, but it 
was a common garden plant here before 
the end of the eighteenth century as 
Washington planted it at Mt. Vernon 
in 1785. The plants raised from seed 
collected from the wild plant in Bulgaria 
are in the Arboretum collection which 
contains now one hundred and eighty-six 
named varieties. Hardly a week passes 
without a letter addressed to the Arbor- 
etum asks for the names of the best six 
or twenty-five Lilacs. All the varieties 
are handsome plants, and persons rarely 
agree about their individual value. Some 
persons prefer flowers of one color and 
other persons prefer flowers of another 
color; some persons like the Lilacs with 
double flowers and others dislike them. 
All the forms of the garden Lilac have 
practically the same habit and foliage, 
and the same inconspicuous fruit; they 
all bloom freely every year, and breeding 
and selection have not influenced their 
perfume. There is considerable varia- 
tion in the size of the individual flowers; 
the double flowers open generally a little 
later than the single flowers and last 
longer. There is little difference in the 
time of flowering of all these varieties. 
The size of the flower-cluster varies 
somewhat on the different forms; it is 
larger on young plants than on old ones, 
and it can always be enlarged by severe 
pruning which increases the vigor of the 
flower-bearing branches. Many persons 
who visit the Arboretum find that 
Bussey’s old Lilacs are more beautiful 
than the more recent Lemoine creations 
because they are the ones which have 
long been common in gardens and be- 
loved by generations of New England- 
ers. A choice of these Lilacs is. largely 
a matter of taste and color, and the 
Arboretum, in the hope of helping some 
of its correspondents, offers the follow- 
ing fifty as a good selection of these 
plants. They are all growing in the 
Arboretum collection where they bloom 
usually every year and most of them can 
now be found in American nurseries: 

SINGLE VARIETIES: WHITE, Madame 
Florent Stepman, Madame Moser, Prin- 
cess Alexandra, Vestale; PALE, speciosa, 
spectabilis, Clara Cochet, Lucie Baltet, 
macrostachya; MeEpIuM, Amethyst, 
Charles X., Fiirst Lichtenstein, Gloire de 
Moulins, Marlyensis pallida, Pyramidal, 
Ronsard, Saturnale, Triomphe d’Orléans, 
Ville de Troyes; DarK, Congo, Diderot, 
Laplace, Marceau, Montgolfier, Negro, 
Philémon, Professor Sargent, Réaumur, 
Turenne, Volcan, Edmond Boissier. 

DouBLE VARIETIES: WHITE, Edith Ca- 
vell, Madame Abel Chatenay, Madame 
Casimir Périer, Princess Clémentine; 
PALE, Léon Gambetta; Mepium, Dr. 
Masters, Duc de Massa, Jules Ferry, 
Julien Gérardin, Maréchal de Passom- 
pierre, Maréchal Lannes, Maurice de 
Vilmorin, Olivier de Serres, René Jarry- 
Desloges, Desfontaines, Gaudichaud, 
Président Fallicres, Président Loubet, 
Thunbergi; DARK, Paul Thirion, Violetta, 
Georges Bellair.—Arnold Arboretum 
Bulletin. 
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Lost in the Woods" 


A True Story 


CHRONICLED BY MARGARET WADE 


HERE is, perhaps, no more moving 
drama in all the world than that of 
one of our kind lost; no other oc- 
casion that so fittingly brings forth our 
happy tears and joyous thanksgiving 
than when, if happily it be so, the lost 
one is found and brought back to safety. 

In the Autumn of the year 1999 a 
man went up into the great forests of 
Northern Ontario upon a hunting trip— 
not any brief or hurried trip, this, but 
a whole month of leisurely shooting and 
recreation in the wonderfully tonic, 
resinous air of the north woods. And 
because it was to be no mere hunting 
trip, but a holiday of the very goodliest, 
he took along his family, his wife, her 
friend, and his two little sons aged nine 
and twelve years. 

For no reason at all that he could 
have told you, he went a hundred miles 
farther this time than he had been in 
the habit of doing on similar excursions; 
and the late season found them en- 
camped close beside the main line of one 
of the great ocean-to-ocean Canadian 
railways, in a part of that vast, un- 
broken Northland than which there are 
few spots on earth more rugged, more 
lonely, or more wildly beautiful. 

It was a glorious time—golden days, 
and hushed, starlit nights, clear and 
cold. There was an abundance of game, 
too. All went merrily in the little family 
party, with never a thought that their 
being there was to serve a greater pur- 
pose than their own, that of the de- 
lightfully aimless, wholesome recreation 
that the most of us so much neglect. 

One day as their stay drew near its 
close, this huntsman took his two young 
sons into the woods to give them their 
long-promised chance at shooting 4 
Moose; they had only been gone from 
camp a matter of an hour or so, however, 
when the older of the two boys struck 
his knee against a broken tree stump, 
compelling them to abandon the day’s 
sport. Hoisting him upon his back, the 
father carried the boy home, the younger 
lad following. 

As they neared the camp, walking for 
the easier going it afforded along the 
railroad track, they were surprised to 
see their wife and mother in conversation 
with certain of the section gang, those 
men employed by the railway in keeping 
its tracks, bridges and roadbed in re- 
pair. Nor is it, in this instance, any 
mere figure of speech to say that it was 
an animated conversation they were 
having, as these men, with only a few 
words of English at their command and 
these few but imperfectly spoken, seemed 
to be trying by the very frenzy of their 
gestures to give expression to some mes- 
sage of tremendous import. 

As they drew near he heard his wife 
say: “Oh, here he is now.” Then as 
she turned to him: “Jack, there’s a boy 
lost in the woods up at Mileage 97.” 

“A boy lost.” Into the consciousness 
of this man who knew the trackless 
forests as it is given to few men to know 
them, who knew, moreover, what it was 
to be actually lost in such a forest, the 
words sank as a stone might sink into 
some deep pool, weighting the heart 
with a sort of leaden dread and sending 


*Copyright 1923, Margaret Wade. 





little cold shivers of apprehension 
through his flesh. For to one who 
knows, to be lost in the woods means 
seeming eternities of not only the suf- 
ferings of hunger and thirst and cold 
and fatigue; nor even of the greater tor- 
ture of alternating hope and fear; but 
something worse than these again, 
something that can scarcely be imagined 
by those who have never experienced it— 
a panic that seizes the victim once he 
knows himself to be actually lost and, 
wresting reason from its source, scourges 
him on, running, in unceasing but quite 
futile wanderings, and from depth to 
depth of despair until he reaches a con- 
dition of grovelling madness far worse 
than the death it precedes. 

“A boy—lost!” 

The words might have been inspired 
(and probably were) so little thought 
did he give to his reply. “I'll go,” he 
said; “I’ll bring him out.” 

Already he was hearing, and weaving 
into his scheme of rescue, the faint sound 
that he recognized as the distant but 
fast-coming daily express train which 
might, if he could stop it, carry him to 
the bereaved camp nine miles distant, 
from which point he must begin his 
search. 

There was no time for even the brief- 
est of words; what must be done he 
must do himself. Running to where 
their tent was pitched, he seized a half 
loaf of bread, cut a piece of butter, and 
stuffing them into his coat pockets was 
back on the track, waving a red cap, 
more quickly than he could have ex- 
plained his wants to his hearers. Thun- 
dering down the line came the heavy 
train, its weight of massive coaches and 
fury of thrust and momentum making it 
the very embodiment of irresistible force. 
But presently came the welcome sound of 
steel taking grip upon steel as the brakes 
were jammed on; and more quickly than 
seemed possible the panting monster 
came to a standstill beside the human, 
so puny by comparison, who had dared 
to set his hand against it. 

As is the way of “go-getters” he 
climbed up first and asked for a ride 
afterwards, a request that was rather 
more of a command, indeed. 

“There’s a boy lost up at Mileage 97,” 
he said; “I want you to let me off there; 
I’m going in to get him.” 

The engineer gave no word; only a 
look of exceeding sternness. For it is 
no small misdemeanor for anyone, for 
almost any reason, to interfere with the 
rigid, hard-won schedule of a Transcon- 
tinental express. 

However, they were under way again, 
and swiftly gathering speed; it seemed 
only an instant, indeed, till the crew, 
watching the signposts, were telling the 
man that the next was number 97, and 
where to watch for a sandpile that he 
must jump for as they slowed up for 
him. Perhaps they did slow up, but it 
was hardly perceptible to the man who, 
next moment, with gun tightly held in 
one hand, took one flying leap and sev- 
eral ten-foot steps into the none too 
yielding depths of that sandpile. Any- 
how, he managed to keep his head and 
his feet, and to alight somehow without 
injury; so here he was, nine miles along 
the road to his goal, wherever that might 
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be, with many precious minutes to the 
good; for it was now about three o’elock 
of one of those short November days, 
and every moment priceless. 

The camp proved to be that of a group 
of boys, the oldest of them not more 
than nineteen, set here alongside of the 
railway and wholly without guide, com- 
pass, or any reasonable knowledge of 
the ways by which alone one might with 
safety venture into the surrounding 
miles of virgin forest. The oldest of 
the boys was the brother of him who 
was lost. 

“Oh, sir,” he explained between sobs 
that he forgot to be ashamed of, “my 
brother is in there since yesterday morn- 
ing. He must be dead. I think he shot 
himself; and we can’t find him. Will 
you help us search for him?” 

Again the man’s words might have 
been spoken by some power outside him- 
self, so little conscious thought weit 
into them: “No, I don’t think he is 
dead. I'll find him for you.” 

What was his name? Thomas ——. 
Ah, yes; and you call him Tom? Of 
course. What had he on his feet, shoes 
or moccasins? Moccasins. 

Briefly, then, certain needful rules 
were laid down for the search, the most 
Important, in view of their ignorance of 
woods ways, being that no one of these 
lads was to go into the woods alone; two 
must go together, and if they became 
lost they must not keep on going, but 
build a fire and stay right there; he, the 
man, would come and get them later; 
also he sent back by one of them the word 
he had had no time to speak to his fam- 
ily that they must not worry about him 
should he not return next day, or for 
several days even; that with bread in 
his pocket, plenty of game about and his 
gun along he would be all right. 

So much was easy. But where, in 
these dim aisles and arches of illimitable 
forest, should he search first for a boy 
of whom he knew nothing but a name? 
The ground was frozen; there was no 
snow; the lad was wearing moccasins; 
there would be no slightest footprint to 
find. What possible indication could 
there be as to even the direction he had 
taken? Oftentimes before he had brought 
out a lost man from the giant maw of 
the boundless, trackless forest; time and 
again he had tracked a wounded Deer 
or Moose, rather than let it die a linger- 
ing death, sometimes the only mark he 
had to guide him being the occasional 
hair or two that, being loosened, would 
drop or be blown from close to its wound 
and cling to shrub or tree trunk that the 
animal had passed in its flight. 

But this time it was different; there 
seemed nothing whatever to direct— 

Frantically he searched his mind for 
even the smallest clue, where none was 
evident. Yes, there was one. In all 
probability the boy had gone in, depend- 
ing upon the sound of the occasional 
passing train to guide him back to the 
railway; and yesterday there had been 
an unusually heavy wind blowing from 
the north, the effect of which he had 
probably never taken into account; yet 
it would have the effect of carrying 
sound completely away from him suppos- 
ing he had gone to windward. Logically, 
then, it seemed as if he must have gone 
that way, to the north. 

Starting due in that direction, then, 
the man ran, scarcely stopping for 
breath, till he had gone probably four 
miles. Along the way he startled into 
flight some feeding Moose; but Moose 
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were of no account to him now. Like the 
tisherman of old, called to a higher mis- 
sion, he had become not merely a hunter, 
but a hunter for a man. 

Coming then to a moderate rise of 
ground he mounted it, and, taking deep 
breath, shouted with all his might out 
into the unknown to the northward: “Yo, 
ho! Tommy!” Silence then, and a tense- 
ness of listening. In a few seconds came 
thinly, eerily, the words: “Yo, ho! 
Tommy!” 

The echo of his own voice was all the 
sound that answered him. 

Again he ran forward in the same di- 
rection as before, and again he climbed 
to a hilltop, higher this time than the 
other. But here seemed to come to him 
a sense of his own impotence. Here he 
was a man whose inherited love of hunt- 
ing and whose early training when this 
land was nothing else but wilds had com- 
bined to make a hunter famed for his 
knowledge of all the lore of the woods, 
a man of remarkable physical strength, 
a man of marvellous courage and self- 
confidence. Yet here came to him a 
realization of how utterly helpless he 
was—a single tiny atom of humanity in 
search of another like tiny atom, and all 
about him mile upon mile upon mile of 
dense, dark forest, criss-crossed, no doubt, 
with many impassable waters that, no 
matter how impassionedly one might be- 
seech, would give back no slightest mute 
sign of the thing they unwittingly hid 
from him. 

Then he turned to God; went to Him, 
as he tells it himself, face to face. And 
though his words he has forgotten—may 
never, indeed, have spoken aloud—the 
burden of them was this: “Dear God, I 
can never find this boy of myself; guide 
me to him; guide me to him. There my 
boys are, safe at home and well, and 
this boy is lost! Help me to find him.” 

It didn’t take long. That is one of 
the gracious things. about prayer. It 
doesn’t require any prescribed ritual; its 
wording matters nou “ing at all; it may 
be offered while one labors mightily, and 
takes nothing from the precious seconds 
or the efforts that one is putting into 
his cause. But God hears and heeds it 
just the same. 





Almost with the same breath he 
shouted again until the surrounding 
rocks and tree-trunks rang with the 


sound: “Yo, ho! Tommy!” 
(Concluded in September issue) 


EDITOR’S NOTE:— 


The Jack Miner story “Lost in the 
Woods” takes so much space that we 
are obliged to carry part of it over to 
the September issue. There is still 
about as much more as that printed 
above. It is a very interesting story 
and the attention of the reader is 
especially called to Editorial comment 
on same in this issue. 

As stated therein this story is run 
as an introduction to a rather com- 
plete write-up of Jack Miner and his 
work. That Jack Miner has a quality 
which is not at all common among 
men there is no doubt. His personal- 
ity is in evidence wherever his work 
is known. Anyone interested in na- 
ture studies cannot well afford to miss 
an acquaintance with the work which 
has been done by this unusual and 
remarkable man. 


GHE FLOWER GROWER 
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TO DESTROY TENT CATERPILLAR 
Saw an article in your magazine on 
the Tent Caterpillar: We have found 
that burning these out killed the branches 
where they had found lodging. We have 
tried, and find it works, to use just dish- 
water or the soapy wash water. We 
take a cloth and wipe the nest from the 
tree and put it in a pail of the suds. 
Then we take a brush and wash the 
parts where the nest has been and the 
results are they do not nest again. We 
throw all our suds at the foot of the 
tree or shrub. We treated a Rose bush 
that way last year and this Spring it 

has never looked better. 
Mrs. W. L. 


B., (N. J.) 





RESULT OF A HURRICANE 


Remembering you have been interested 
in long season flowers may I prolong this 
to include an out of season one? On 
August 27 Cape Cod experienced a hur- 
ricane which stripped all the exposed 
trees it didn’t blow down. Among 
mine were an Apple and a Plum tree. 
Later these trees put out enough new 
leaves to supply their needs, but the 
Apple and Plum, and also the Lilacs 
added blossoms. It is not often one can 
pick, at the same time, Lilacs and fall 
Asters, or Apple blossoms and October 
Larkspur. And not to be outdone, I 
have had Iris sending its blossoms in the 
Fall to join the Chrysanthemums. 


Miss &LORENCE TINKHAM 


KILLING “DOCK-WEED” 


May I tell you of the method I have 
discovered for killing dock-weed? It 
may have been used before, I don’t know; 
all I know is that bitter necessity made 
me think of it. 

I cut off the tops, hollow out a little 
of the root with a sharp pointed knife, 
and fill this hollow with lye, about a 
teaspoonful is sufficient for a large root. 
Those dock weeds simply curl up their 
toes, and that is the last you ever see of 
them. Early in the Spring, when the 
leaves first appear on them, is the best 
time, since it clears your garden for 
the entire Summer. For a woman espe- 
cially this method is a good one, for 
when it comes to disposing of great 
numbers of them, few women have the 
strength to dig almost to China for the 
root. 


Mrs. Howarp M. WernNTzZ, (Penna.) 


MY IRIS BANK 


As we are collecting new Irises each 
season, and the more common kinds are 
multiplying quite fast, I will tell you 
what I am doing with my surplus Irises. 
A long bank just below the flower gar- 
den, and on the side of the auto trail, is 
being set to Irises. One side is well set 
in grass, the other side inclined to 
crumble down. In the center is eight 
feet tapering down to a point. All 
Irises not needed in our small park or 
gardens go on this bank,—all kinds and 
colors. They are at the mercy of the 
city tourist. I have lived in the city and 
enjoyed taking trips to the country, yet 


I hope I never showed such bad “bring- 
ing up” as to break fruit trees when in 
bloom, and not only take blooms, but 
pull plants up by the roots. The prac- 
tical one said a “no trespassing” would 
help, but that would spoil the view, go 
can only “say it with flowers,” and more 
flowers; so many that perhaps we can 
have some left. Our bank will get go 
matted with Iris roots in time that a few 
would not be missed, and think of driy- 
ing past this 100 foot Iris bank. May 
they read as they run, and learn to 
grow flowers. 
Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Illinois) 


BLOOMING AND PROPAGATING 


THE WISTERIA 

Noticing the Wisteria discussion, | 
thought my experience might be of jn- 
terest to those who are trying to get 
bloom from their vines. 

Seventeen years ago when we bought 
this place, there were two Wisteria vines 
planted in close proximity to each other 
at our front porch. I was very glad, 
for the Wisteria is one of. my favorite 
vines, and I had visions of wonderful 
bloom such as I had seen the Spring 
before in Washington, D. C. What was 
my disappointment when Spring came, 
not to have a single bloom. Giving it a 
good deal of study, I came to the conclu- 
sion that the vines were planted too 
close, and that they needed food. 


That Fall I had one vine carefully 
taken up with as many, or rather with 
as long roots as possible, for there were 
not many of them, and they are horrid 
looking things—like a colony of spotted 
cream and tan snakes I once saw—and 
planted at the other end of the porch, 
being also closely pruned back. The 
ground was well prepared and well en- 
riched with thoroughly rotted stable ma- 
nure, and there was an abundance placed 
around it for top mulching. It was then 
well watered and left. 

The vine remaining was very heavily 
manured for some distance around it, 
and early next Spring the manure was 
more or less spaded in. I watched them 
with great interest. I neglected to say 
that heavy wire was strung to the eaves 
of the two and one-half story house, 
and on the one side looped across the 
front pitch of the roof to the ridge. 

I was afraid the moved one was dead, 
but slowly it put forth its leaves in the 
Spring and made a good growth that 
Summer. The other one started in hus- 
tling for the high places and put out a 
few biossoms along the porch eaves. The 
second year the moved vine seemed to 
have regained its vitality and reached 
the end of the wire and made a good 
spread. The other one gave good bloom 
that Spring, and the third Spring both 
were wonderful things of beauty and 
ever since have been a joy. They have 
since had only ordinary care and not 
much enriching. 

Three years later I planted some small 
plants along a pergola, feeding them 
heavily and keeping them well-watered. 
The third year they commenced to bloom, 
and now they have covered the whole 
top of the pergola, have climbed to the 
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top of a Crab tree, where every Spring 
the lovely lavender flowers are eXx- 
quisite, peeping out from the soft green 
Apple leaves. They cover the fence be- 
tween the front and back lawn, and have 
run along the top sof the high Spruce 
hedge that bounds the west side of our 
lot. Wisteria is a benign vine and does 
not kill the trees on which it climbs. 
There is plenty of bloom everywhere. 
The blooms ripen and the seeds fall to 
the hard ground—or soft, it makes no 
difference—and the seedlings come up 
so thick that they are a nusiance. 
Several years ago I planted a seedling 
at the foot of an old Pear tree which 
was dying, and put three or four wires 
up into the tree. Heavily fed and well 
started, it soon reached the top of the 
tree and spread out in a bower. Five 
vears ago this Spring it was the most 
wonderful sight of the kind I ever saw. 
| was in the hospital when it first came 
into bloom, but my husband kept telling 
me how lovely it was and brought the 
fowers to me. It was different from 
its parents—a soft lavender with deep 
purple edges and a very sweet delicate 
perfume. When I was brought home, 
they drove the invalid car out in the 





back yard so that I might see it. There 
it stood—a pillar of lavender, purple 


and soft grey-green, with a canopy of 
the same overhanging it. It has never 
been quite so lovely since, for I have 
never been able to give my garden the 
attention since that time that it had al- 
ways had before. 

This seedling vine has one character- 
istic which I have not noticed in any 
‘ther; namely, it will bloom a little 
sometimes before the leaves come out and 
then at intervals all through the Sum- 
mer and Fall there will be a dozen or 
more blossoms on the new growth. The 
new growth usually has a bronzy cast. 
The pods are broad, a soft tan in color 
and velvety in appearance. I have 
layered several shoots to plant along 
the road fences over at our farm, where 
I hope to develop a new garden. 

ISABELLE H. LAMPpSON, (Ohio) 


FREAK TRILLIUMS 


In the June FLOWER GROWER is a photo 
of a six-petaled Trillium. How to prop- 
agate a double Trillium is the question, 
for they produce no seed, the stamens 
having changed into petals. If a plant- 
stem is picked, the tuber-like rootstalk 
has lost its strength to form a new plant, 
and no plant results for next year. If, 
however, but one flower is picked, where 
there are twin plants, the plant survives. 
_ At “Fernwald” I have friends with an 
80 acre front yard just white now (May) 
with millions of mammoth Trilliums. 
This was originally bought, about 20 
years ago, as “‘cut-over land.” The last 
few Winters much valuable cordwood 
has been cut here for it needed thinning 
out. We counted 25 species of trees and 
a National Forester pronounced it one 
of the finest woodlots he had come across 
on account of its variety of trees in va- 
rlous years of growth. Cutting now is 
necessary to give the younger trees a 
chance to spread out and grow. 

But back to our Trilliums: The freaks 
have been planted together, and many 
sorts have been found, with as many as 
48 white petals! All green double ones; 
white and green variegated ones; and 
m unusual forms. The perfect fours 
‘ome up the following year in orignal 


threes, while the perfect sixes, twelves 
and doubles are usually the same from 
year to year. - 

While writing this the idea came to me 
to suggest to my friends to pollenize 
these doubies with the pollen of other 
Trillium stamens and seed of a double 
variety might be procured. Can anyone 
give us the desired enlightenment? 


RENA BAuER, ( Wis.) 


TRANSPLANTING SUGGESTIONS 


I want to say just a word concerning 
Charlotte S. Allison’s statement on page 
203 (May issue) regarding the dainty 
plant, Nigella, or Love-in-a-Mist. Mrs. 
Allison says that it does not bear trans- 
planting, but I have found that it bears 
transplanting, here, at least, as well as 
any other plant, and even better than 
some of the less hardy ones, like Blue 
Lace Flower, for instance. 

Here in Idaho we have some very 
surprising weather such as snow storms, 
hard frosts and even freezing weather as 
late as the middle of June, so it generally 
behooves us to plant our flower seeds 
early and then transplant a number of 
times. I planted seeds about the middle 
of February this year, and in March 
transplanted fifty plants of Love-in-a- 
Mist. Not one of them failed to grow. 
The fifty were transplanted again some 
time ago, and in about four weeks will 
be set into the borders. 

In transplanting any kind of plant I 
let the soil become quite dry, transplant 
into soil just damp enough to work per- 
fectly, and do not pack the soil around 
the roots. This is usually done in after- 
noon or evening. I soak the soil very 
thoroughly when the planting is finished, 
and the next day I put the plants in the 
morning sun, but protect them from the 
hot afternoon sun for several days. I 
seldom lose one, and they go right on 
growing. 


Mrs. J. G. CLARK, (Idaho) 


ABRONIA UMBELLATA 


Abronia umbellata, when properly 
grown and cared for, is a charming trail- 
ing plant that is well adapted for rock- 
eries, small bedding purposes, or the 
front rows of mixed flower beds or 
borders, if given an open sunny situa- 
tion and a light loamy soil, where it will 
flower profusely during the late sum- 
mer and autumnal months. The flowers 
are delightfully fragrant, of a rosy lilac 
color and produced in clusters somewhat 
after the way of a Verbena. 

This charming California annual was 
introduced into cultivation about 1826, 
but as yet, to the majority of our ama- 
teur plant cultivators, is comparatively 
unknown. It is of easy culture because 
the seed can be sown in the open, where 
the plants are to grow and bloom, as 
soon as settled weather sets in. 

It is best to sow the seed in groups or 
clusters of five or seven, keeping them 
about an inch apart. If desired the seed 
can be removed from the husks before it 
is planted but this is not absolutely 
necessary. If early flowering plants are 
desired the seed can be sown under 
glass, but as the Abronia does not take 
kindly to transplanting with amateurs, 
I suggest that the seed be sown where 
the plants are to bloom. 


CHAs. E. PARNELL 
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SHIPPING TULIPS SUCCESSFULLY 
OVER EIGHTEEN HUNDRED MILES 


It is 1810 miles by railroad between 
Washington, D. C., and Denver, Colo.,— 
a three-days trip for parcels. I recently 
sent a box of Tulips (blooms) to Den- 
ver which were reported to have carried 
in perfect order. A wad of dampened 
cotton was wrapped around the end of 
two or three stems which were then in- 
closed in waxed paper, and then in a 
piece of dampened cheesecloth; after 
which they were carefully packed in a 
paper box which was suitably wrapped. 

The idea of using the moist cotton 
and cheesecloth was to keep the stems 
from wilting—a purpose which they ac- 
complished successfully. Stems were 
selected on which the flowers were 
ready to open or which had opened a 
day or two previous. It is easily pos- 
sible to ship Peonies a much longer dis- 
tance, but this was my first experience 
in sending Tulips on a three-day journey. 
I have sent them on two-day trips with- 
out wrapping the end of the stems in 
cotton and had them remain in good 
condition a week after arrival. 


EDWIN C. Powe LL, (D. C.) 


MANURING PEONIES 


Permit me to submit a bit of experi- 
ence on manuring Peonies. 

Three Falls ago I covered two very 
small Festiva Maxima plants three feet 
deep in fresh cow manure and left them 
covered until the following Spring, 
when the frost was out and I could move 
the manure. 


They did well that Summer, both 
bloomed. In the Fall I moved one and 
found a long fleshy root at least 15 


inches long and three inches thick, ta- 
pering to the end. This year the plant, 
moved to a good location, is a large 
healthy bush and has seven blooming 
flower stalks, although our Spring has 
been hard on plants, temperature as 
high as 86, and a few days later freezing. 

The plant left in its old location is in 
fine condition, carrying 15 new blooming 
flower stalks. 

C. L. M., (Va.) 


THE TORENIA 


I notice in FLOWER GROWER that the 
Torenia is easily propagated by cuttings. 
This reminds me that when I lived in 
Savannah, Georgia, its numerous Parks 
were bordered with this plant. It was 
unusually beautiful, the flowers well 
marked like a Pansy—of brilliant color- 
ing—and the foliage is exceedingly 
pretty; very tender—something like the 
Sultani. I would advise every flower 
lover to try the Torenia. They come 
readily from seeds. Then get a nice 
border of them by making slips, after 
they are well established. They work 
up beautifully with Sweet Alyssum. 
There is a lovely variety known as White 
Wings, with a yellow eye, that is very 
desirable. 





“Apa,” (Ariz.) 


TO KEEP POPPIES FRESH 
If you want to keep Poppy flowers 
fresh for several days hold the ends of 
the stems over a blaze until the ends 
are charred just before putting them in 
water. i 








Timely Suggestions for August 
BY BERTHA BERBERT-HAMMOND 
(Southern New York) 


Think a while of mountain streams, 
Iey cold, that run between 
Cool gray rocks, while overhead 
Arch the trees of wondrous green,— 
In August! 
INCE the mere thought of cool 
S waters and shady nooks is so 
pleasant when the mercury is 
high and the earth lies parched in the 
sun, it is not difficult to appreciate 
why the garden with a streamlet or a 
pool as a feature possesses such a 
subtle charm. 

During the warm, trying days of 
August, garden work will be some- 
what burdensome unless we use head- 
work to lighten necessary operations. 
One should plan to labor in the gar- 
den early in the morning when it is 
cool and pleasant to perform the daily 
task of caring for our lovely flowers. 

Since watering is necessary during 
dry periods see that the plants do not 
want for it, but when you water the 
plants water them liberally so that the 
ground is well saturated in order that 
the water will penetrate to the roots. 
Then mulch to conserve the moisture 
and save the labor of watering soon 
again. 

At this time there is considerable 
that can be done in repotting, but as 
this work may be done in some con- 
venient cool place it should not prove 
arduous or uncomfortable summer 
labor. Before using, scrub out the pot 
and then put in a layer of coarse 
pebbles at the bottom for drainage. 


Using clean pots and fresh rich soil, 
pot such plants that are intended for 
house culture during the winter 
months. If your Azaleas, Daphnes, 
Camellian, or similar plants require 
larger pots, this is a good time to 
make the change. 

Jasmines, Chrysanthemums, Car- 
nations, Geraniums, Begonias and 
other plants that are being prepared 
for winter bloom should be pinched 
back in order to form bushy plants 
with abundant surface for a profusion 
of blossoms. Old growth on Fuchsias 
may be trimmed off and the plants 
repotted. 





Cutting back Roses, Larkspurs, 
Phlox, etc., will in most cases insure 
a second crop of flowers. Keeping the 
blossoms picked off annuals so that 
they do not form seed pods will 
greatly extend the blooming period 
of this class of plants. 


During August is a good time to 
take cuttings of Roses, Geraniums, and 
especially of Impatiens Sultana, which 
is undoubtedly one of the best of 
plants for window culture. It endures 
nicely the warm, dry atmosphere of 
the living rooms; and one well-grown 


specimen with its profuse and con- 
tinuous bloom will be a_ veritable 
bouquet throughout the Winter, 
Spring, and early Summer. 
Preventing the weeds from going 
to seed will save a great deal of work 
in the future. Weeds on the lawn will 
be kept in check by the weekly use 
of the lawn mower. Chance weeds 
in the border may be pulled out and 
weeds in the paths and sides of the 
roadway may be eradicated by an ap- 
plication of sulphur mixture. 


It is time to think of ordering such 
bulbs as Freesia, Lilium, Candidum 
and other bulbs that require early 
planting. The so-called French bulbs 
usually arrive in this country in Au- 
gust, and so may be obtained from 
dealers immediately upon arrival. 
Seeds of perennials and _ biennials 
should also be ordered. 

Early in August one may sow seeds 
of the following plants: Hollyhocks, 
Honesty, Canterbury Bells, Sweet 
Williams, Foxgloves, Larkspurs, For- 
get-me-nots, Iceland Poppies, Wall- 
tlowers, and others, as there is still 
time for the seedlings to store away 
energy enough to carry them over. 

In order to keep the garden looking 
neat and attractive make a daily 
round of the plot to pick off all faded 
flowers and leaves, and any seed pods 
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that are not wanted. While walking 
about the garden watch out for vol. 
unteer seedlings that will be desirable 
for later transplanting. 


Unless there is a special reason for 
it, as a rule the saving of seeds is not 
recommended, for it shortens the sea. 
son of bloom and saps the strength of 
the plants. Besides plants going to 
seed detract from the tidy appearance 
of the garden, and home-grown seed 
cannot always be depended upon to 
come true. 


New plants of Chrysanthemums for 
winter use may be started right on 
the parent plant by slipping the end 
ot a promising branch up through the 
drainage hole of a pot, filling the pot 
with soil, watering and caring for it 
while roots form about the potted 
stem. Later when the weather grows 
cold the new plant may be severed at 
the base of the pot and taken indoors, 


Many woody plants, like shruibs, 
may be quite easily propagated py 
taking cuttings this monvn and plac- 
ing them in shallow boxes of sand and 
storing them over Winter in a cool 
piace. If this method 1s not so con- 
venient, use the layering process as on 
noses. 


While the garden is still in good 
blooming condition observe the gen- 
eral eitect of the individual plants and 
massing. it errors in regard to color, 
size, etc., are detected, make a note 
of these in the garden book so that 
when the proper time for making 
changes arrives one may, by reterence 
to the pook, Know quickly and exactly 
wnat should be done. 





The New Dog 


There’s a new dog lies on the parlour rug where the old dog used to lie, 

A dog with a short white curly coat and a brown patch over his eye; 

He takes his meals from the old dog’s dish, and sleeps on the old dog’s chair, 
And the rest have forgotten the Aberdeen who for ten long years slept there. 


But at night when “the house is fast asleep” sounds a step I used to know, 

And the dog that I love comes stealing back from the land where the Good Dogs go; 
A dark shape opens the bedroom door, I hear a familiar whine, 

There are two black paws on the counterpane and a dog’s head close to mine. 


There isn’t a secret he “keeps from me” of life in the Great Beyond; 
There are shining seraphs to take him walks, real bones and a splendid pond; 


And the baby angels throw balls for him in the fields where the grass grows sweet, 


And he hasn’t forgotten a strange brown stone that he used to lay at my feet. 


He remembers the deer “in Richmond Park,” and the cats he used to chase, 
(And yet they can talk of another dog who shall take the old dog’s place.) 
He tells me he looked for the old green chair where his basket used to be, 

But he found an intruder sleeping there so he came to hunt for me. 


Oh, the new white dog is a faithful chap, and he earns his daily bread, 

And the right to feed from the selfsame dish and sleep on the selfsame bed, 
And of course he must be on the parlour rug where the old jock used to lie, 
But a black dog visits me every night, pathetically asking why. 


L. B. MALLESON, (In an English publication; name unknown) 
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Month by Month 





GHE FLOWER GROWER 


with the Flowers 


August 


BY CHARLOTTE S. ALLISON, (Tennessee) 


ATCH for the red spider on 

W the pot plants. 
Give the Chrysanthemums 
plenty of water at this season if you 


hope to have a creditable display of 
plossoms later on. 


Don’t neglect to stake the Dahlias 
and Chrysanthemums. It is too late 
after the branches are broken off, and 
the shape of the plant is ruined. 


Freesia bulbs should be potted this 
month. If one’s vacation is not ended 
at this time, an order should be given 
the florist to pot and care for the 
bulbs until called for. 


“August is the dormant season with 
the Oriental Poppies, and the young 
plants can be safely moved at this 
time to their permanent beds. Old 
plants are not worth the labor re- 
quired in their moving, young stock 
is better. 


The Asters would be the better for 
a dose of wood ashes just now. But 
remember that the feeding roots are 
usually near the surface of the soil, 
so that digging must be shallow and 
quite carefully done. 


Root Geranium cuttings, if it has 
not been done, to make winter bloom- 
ing plants. The old plants in pots 
should be severely cut back before 
time to bring in the house, and a tea- 
spoonful of bone-meal mixed with the 
soil in each pot. 


The editor of The Nashville Banner 
invokes the sympathy of all fellow 
gardeners by the following lines ap- 
pearing on the editorial page of a re- 
cent issue. “It is easy to find the 
place where you started a garden. The 
weeds are higher there.” The picture 
is familiar to the great majority. 


Time to sow Pansy seed for bloom- 
ing plants next Spring. If tlte seed 
bed can be arranged to get an eastern 
exposure it is preferable. Cover bed 
with muslin or cheese-cloth to keep 
moisture in soil and also to protect 
young seedlings from the hot South 
winds, the effect of which is exceed- 
ingly disastrous. 


One should transplant the perennial 
seedlings to their permanent home 
the latter part of the month. By get- 
ting the work done at this time the 
plants will have plenty of time to get 
settled and established, and _ their 
roots have a firm hold on the new soil 
before the cold weather checks their 
growing activities. 


Soak old flower pots in a tub of 
water for at least twenty-four hours, 
a longer time is better, before filling 
them for new planting. It requires 
fully this amount of time to get them 
pure and clean; and much of a pot 
plant’s chance of growth and bloom 





depends on cleanliness, as well as the 
proper food and light. 


Do not neglect the house plants 
these dry, hot days, but protect them 
from the direct rays of the sun and 
see that they are watered when neces- 
sary. If they are under a shelter see 
that the pots are set outdoors during 
warm rains; for this helps a plant 
far more than all artificial sprinkling 
can do. If the pots have been plunged 
in the earth, they should be lifted 
and replaced occasionally, or the pots 
turned so that roots may not grow 
through the drainage hole; and also 
to prevent earthworms from making 
an entrance into the pot in this way. 


Root Oleander cuttings in this 
month. Take a cutting about six 
inches long, not too old and woody, 
put it in a bottle of water and keep 
in the sunshine until roots have 
formed, which will be from two to six 
weeks. The water in the bottle must 
not be changed. After four or five 
roots have appeared the cutting should 
be carefully planted in a four inch 
pot filled with rich soil and kept well 
watered with tepid water. By the 
next Spring the plant will be covered 
with blooms, and form a beautiful ad- 
dition to your plant collection at only 
the cost of a bit of time. 


August brings the star-like white 
blossoms of the Clematis paniculata, 
one of the most attractive vines for 
covering pergola, trellis, or shading 
the veranda. Easy to grow, free from 
insect pests, and needs little attention. 
The foliage is a glossy green, and the 
flowers have a delightful fragrance. 
Everyone should have this vine. The 
only objection to it, if such it can be 
called, is that the flowers are so fragile 
that they wilt immediately after being 
cut. Moral: Use something else for cut 
flowers and let the Clematis blossoms 
stay on the vine. Even after the 
flowers have faded, the feathery, yel- 
low seed pods make a pleasing view. 


Perhaps every one does not know 
that the Hyacinthus candicums, or 
Summer Hyacinth, can be easily prop- 
agated from seed; in fact unless one 
is sure of his florist, this is the best 
way to get good bulbs. Seed sown 
in the Spring will produce flowering 
bulbs the first season. These should 
be lifted in the Fall and stored in a 
dry, dark room free from frost. Plant 
outdoors the following Spring after 
danger of frost is past, and by August 
the creamy white bells make their ap- 
pearance. It is really better not to 
allow these bulbs to bloom until the 
second year from sowing the seed, 
thereby securing far greater perfec- 
tion in size and quantity of blossoms; 
although it must be confessed that it 
requires a bit of will power on the 
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part of the gardener to cut off the 
bloom stalks without allowing them 
to mature. As a substitute plan why 
not allow some of the bulbs to bloom— 
thereby satisfying one’s hunger and 
also one’s curiosity; and throw 
strength of the remaining plants to 
bulb-making by cutting bloom stalks 
as soon as they make their appearance. 
Allen, in his book on bulbs, says that 
“after once flowering dig up and 
throw away, as they will never after 
produce flowers worthy the name.” 
Others, on the contrary, advocate leav- 
ing the bulbs in the ground, where in 
a few years large clumps will have 
formed. Thus the gardener must 
make his choice between the two plans, 
both of which are good in their own 
way. 


/ 





Growing Cacti 


A LARGE proportion of all attempts 
to grow Cacti outside their nat- 
ural habitat are failures for the rea- 
son that those attempting to grow 
them are not familiar with their 
simple but rather rigid requirements, 
or are too careless to heed them. 

The Cactus is one of the easiest of 
all plants to grow, asking only sandy 
soil, sunshine, and a minimum of 
water. More of them are killed by 
shade and too much water than by 
every other influence combined. 


It should be borne in mind that the 
Cactus has, for untold centuries, 
battled with burning heat by day and 
the sudden, cold nights of the desert; 
and, with the hardy varieties, the 
bitter cold of desert Winters. By the 
law of the survival of the fittest they 
have centered every particle of energy 
they have in countering these condi- 
tions and have none left with which to 
combat dampness and the horde of 
fungus enemies that follow in its 
wake. 


The Opuntias, or jointed Cacti, all 
have the habit of casting some of 
their joints, which may lie on the dry 
ground for as much as four months, 
absolutely inert. Then, with the com- 
ing of a shower or a little snow, they 
send down roots with feverish rapid- 
ity and establish themselves for the 
long, long wait for the spring rains. 
(In speaking of snow, I refer to those 
scurries that are followed by warm 
days. No Cactus will root without 
heat.) 

As illustrating the Cactus’ aversion 
to much water: I once left a batch 
of them in a tub of water over night. 
I planted them next day, but every 
one of them was mush rotten before 
the week was out:—Fungus. 


A Cactus cutting should be set in a 
pot of dry sand, about an inch deep, 
and left alone until it shrivels some. 
Then set the pot in another vessel, 
containing water, and let a little of it 
soak up through the drain hole. Given 
heat and sunshine it will root in a 
few days. 

W. A. BRIDWELL 


THE FLOWER GROWER 











Bird Hunt Ramblings 


BY MILES 


HE Dickcissel, whose voice is a 

lispy click and yet a happy care- 

free summer song, is the lover of 
the open plains. The great plains of 
the Central Western states are his fa- 
vorite lands. Occasionally the bird 
strays through the Eastern central 
states, Ohio and Indiana, but as a 
general thing he is a casual visitor. 
When he does so it is in the roar of 
the Summer and harvest season. I 
have seen a lone Dickcissel perching 
on a low wire fence early in the morn- 
ing and chip his welcome, though 
rather unmusical song, as I passed in 
the first round of the morning’s shock- 
ings with the wheat harvest hands. 

Only one resident bird of this lo- 
cality can equal the persistent sing- 
ing of the Dickcissel and that is the 
Red Eyed Vireo. Both birds are the 
only singers when the heavy sultry 
heat of Summer depresses and silences 
all the other birds who sang so lustily 
in the Spring. Both are continuous 
in the repetition of their song. Yet 
their habits are entirely different. 
One loves the swinging branches of 
the trees whereas the other loves the 
fence corners and weed patches. In 
my observations of the Dickcissel he 
has never taken to the higher limbs of 
trees whereas the Vireo lives contin- 
uously among the branches. 

The Dickcissel has a general faded 
and washed out appearance though he 
is marked conspicuously. His breast 
is a pale yellow with a throating of 
black resembling the Meadow Lark in 
some respects, by the patch of black 
which is just a patch and not a 
crescent. 

I have seen but three specimens of 
the Dickcissel through this locality 
and two of them were of the common 
washed out appearance while the third 
was an elegantly colored bird and 
must have been unusual. His breast 
was bright and contrasty; his song 
gay and pleasant. 


The Red Eyed Vireo is not a stray 
visitor to Ohio, but a resident and a 
nest builder. He arrives early with 
the main current of Warblers, such 
as the Myrtle and Magnolia. Early 
tramps through the woods and along 
the creek bottoms prove successful in 
finding the Red Eyed Vireo. It is 
easy to locate him by the persistent 
song which he utters the whole day 
through. 

He has the Vireo characteristics of 
simplicity and dignity. He is not 
vain like the Redstart nor nervous like 
the great majority of Warblers. He 
feeds about in the high branches 
jumping from one to another peer- 
ing, as he does so, beneath leaves 


He has 


and twigs for his insects. 


. a Quaker maiden. 
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a knack of avoiding the eye and plac- 
ing himself behind limbs and leaves. 
Whether this is just coincidence or a 
bird trait of his own, I never could de- 
cide, though he is not what one terms 
a shy bird. 

The Vireo is an American bird and 
is not found in the Old World. He 
varies from the Warblers as to sim- 
plicity of dress and coloring and some- 
what in beauty of song, though one 
or two kinds of Vireos have beautiful 
songs. His movements are deliberate 
and not jerky like that of some of the 
nervous Warblers. He would be 
missed by the general bird lover if 
it were not for his continuous song 
that he sings from daylight to dusk. 
It resembles somewhat the phrase, 
“What is that?” with a little rising 
inflection on the last note. He is 
sometimes known as the preacher bird 
because of this little song. 


Personally I have become attached 
to this plain bird who is clothed like 
His little repeated 
phrase is the only sound heard in the 
August woods except the crunching 
of one’s feet through the leaves of the 
pathway. Yet the spirit of the Red 
Eyed Vireo never changes and re- 
mains the same through the dog days 
of August. His spirits are gay even 
when the blithe little Song Sparrow is 
silent. One might say he is a mood- 
less bird. The exhilaration of Spring 
and the warm fresh south winds af- 
fect him in no manner-and the deaden- 
ing calms of August do not depress 
him in the least. 


The first time I saw a Red Eyed 
Vireo was firmly fixed in my mind 
by an incident that happened while 
gazing into the tips of an Elm tree 
in which he was feeding. It was dur- 
ing the wildflower season, an unusu- 
ally early date for the Red Eye to 
arrive, I have since found out, (per- 
haps this was due to the late wild- 
flower season that year), and the hills 
were covered with Trilliums. 

I was passing through a gully and 
the road crossed and wound about the 
course of a small stream. At places 
there were Trilliums of the white va- 
riety and at other places there were 
a few scattered pink ones growing 
among clusters of yellow Violets. I 
came to a bend where an Elm tree 
leaned across the road and a few out- 
stretched branches swung over the 
stream. Under the Elm, at its base, 
was a mass of white and pink Tril- 
liums. The pink are not as common 
as the white and they took my eye. 

I had about decided to cross the 
road and examine the flowers when 
I heard a clear sweet warble in the 
Elm. The song was soon repeated in 
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exactly the same pitch and with the 
same inflection. The bird seemed to 
be feeding in the branches overhang- 
ing the water. I was so engrossed in 
finding him that I did not watch my 
step. Between the road and the creek 
there was a strip of what appeared to 
be ordinary wood loam covered over 
with white and yellow Violets. I held 
my bird glasses to my eyes peering 
into the branches and moved across 
the road and the strip of loam to ob- 
tain a better view of the singer. The 
moment I put my foot on the loam 
I found myself knee deep in black 
mud and leaf mould. With my other 
foot on firm ground I managed to get 
back to safety, for the mud gave me 
quite a fright in that it felt bottom- 
less. I needed the assistance of a 
dry cleaner to remove the dirt from 
my clothing and I didn’t soon forget 
the clear warble of the bird that had 
lead me across the little strip of ap- 
parently firm ground. A week or two 
later I verified the fact that the bird 
that I had glimpsed of was the Red 
Eyed Vireo. 


To say that one tree can be the feed- 
ing place of ninety per cent of the 
migrating Warblers of one woodland 
is quite a statement but it is the truth 
just the same. In the beginning of 
my bird studies I learned to identify, 
with the help of some experienced 
bird lovers, from fifteen to twenty 
different kinds of Warblers by watch- 
ing one particular tree. Of all the 
trees in the locality this one seemed to 
be the most alive with feeding 
Warblers. 

It was just a little scrub Norway 
Spruce about twenty-five feet in 
height. Its branches were irregular 
and slowly dying in places, yet the 
tree was as a whole healthy and had 
a fair chance of living a number of 
years. It stood in one of the common 
open places that almost all cemeteries 
possess. Tombstones covered the 
ground on all sides in irregular and 
impressionist fashion. The nearest 
trees were a huge Burr Oak and two 
other Spruces in which the birds also 
feed to some extent. 

The tree was a 
Warblers indeed for they obtained 
their breakfast there every morn- 
ing. One could find a convenient 
seat on a nearby tombstone and 
turn his glass on the tree and ob- 
serve them working the tree in 
minutest detail for the insects. The 
tree must have been a breeding place 
for insects for the birds seemed never 
to exhaust the supply of food its 
branches held. 

It was by watching this tree with 
the rising sun over my _ shoulder 
throwing morning light into the cen- 
ter branches that I first observed the 
Warblers, which are now common to 
me every Spring, such as the chippy 
Nashville with his little bright red 
crown, and the gaily-marked, red- 
cheeked Cape May. Each bird as it 
left the tree could be seen dipping its 
way toward a clump of Maples that 
bordered a nearby driveway. Each 
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pird that arrived could also be seen 
and the glass quickly turned on him to 
study his color markings and deter- 
mine his identity. 

The little Spruce was my closest 
friend of the tree world that Spring. 
it seemed a tree mother to all the 
Warblers of the migration. Every 
morning the sun kissed her and turned 
the dull green of her branches to a 
prilliant emerald. At sunrise the 
sweet warble of her children began 
in her branches and drifted across the 
open spaces about her. She broke 
the monotony of the many tombstones 
and lessened the deadening effect of 
an open space among graves in a 
cemetery. 

Later that Summer I went to the 
cemetery again. The Warblers had 
all passed and the nesting season was 
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in full swing. In some shrubs I found 
a Cardinal’s nest with the mother 
resting quietly on her eggs. I passed 
along a small creek and observed a 
Phoebe feeding her young. I then de- 
cided to renew my acquaintance with 
the little Spruce. I crossed the drive 
through the border of Maples—but 
I found no Spruce. A great open 
space of mounds, tombstones, and 
grass was all that greeted me. I 
searched the sod over but not a trace 
of even the stump could be found. It 
had evidently been dug up and the 
hole sodded over with new turf. A 
man was busy clipping the grass 
nearby. I asked him, “Did you cut 
the little Spruce over there?” “Sure,” 
he answered, “The thing was ugly 
there all by itself.” 





Magpie and Humming Bird 


A TRAGEDY IN BIRDLAND THAT ADDED A DROP OF SORROW TO 
A HAPPY DAY 


BY MARGARET A. BARTLETT 


(6 -Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z' Z-2z-2-z-z-2-z! Z-z- 

7, Z-2-Z-2-21” 

We all looked up, and I, in- 
stinctively, rose to my feet. 

“Sh-h!” said Daddy to the children. 
“Mother’s on the trail.” 

I smiled. It had been long since I 
had been away from the streets of 
town, out where bird sounds alone 
broke Nature’s quiet. 

“ll not go far,” I assured the 
group beneath the tree, and set off 
down the slope, into the gully, and 
up the rock-strewn hill beyond. 


“Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-2' Z-2-2-7-2-2-2! Z-2-2-2- 
1-2-2!” 
Above my head there hurtled a 


miniature cannon-ball, indefinite as to 
shape and to color. It bolted into the 
clear May air—and was gone. A mo- 
ment later, and back it darted, swift 
as thought—and the buzz died in the 
distance. 

A mammoth bee? An angry hornet? 
No, no! Something infinitely finer, 
something delicate, exquisite in shape 
and in coloring—the jewel in Bird- 
land, a Humming Bird. Something 
had startled it, frightened it, and 
sent it thus hurtling madly through 
the air, only a moment later to back- 
trace its flight. 

I side-stepped a _ needle-pointed 
Cactus, mounted a grey boulder, and 
struck out for a clump of stunted 
Pines, maintaining a precarious foot- 
hold on the thin layer of soil stretched 
over the rocky ledge. 

“L-2-L-Z-L-L-1' 
Z-2-2,'"? 

One winged bullet, close followed 
y a second, shot over my head. A 
few steps farther and both shot back 
again. Both had come from the 
stunted Pines. That tragedy ‘was be- 


ing enacted in their lives was easily 
read. And the cause of it I knew. 


Before the first jewel on wings had 
whizzed over my head, the mocking 
laugh of a Magpie had been heard, 
first from the top of a tall Pine at 
the mouth of the gully, then, from the 
group of stunted Pines from which 
the Humming Birds had emerged. 
We had watched him wing his way 
heavily from tall Pine to dwarf ones, 
wondering on what mischief the old 
rogue was bent now, for well we knew 
that this talkative old fellow in his 
handsome black and white suit car- 
ried with him a greater store of evil 
thoughts than of good ones. 

But, shame on him! To loot and 
destroy the upturned thimble that was 
a Humming Bird’s nest! To send 
those tiny, tormented parents cutting 
through the air, startled, frightened, 
pain-stabbed at the loss of home and 
babies, or babes-to-be! And there on 
the tip of a Pine tree high up on the 
hill, to teeter and balance himself the 
while he cackled over his prowess as a 
jokester! 


Fires burned within me. The thief, 
the murderer, the coward! He so 
powerful and big to attack such feath- 
ered atoms of gorgeousness! 

The tale of depredation was told 
and retold in the actions of the Hum- 
ming Birds, shooting aimlessly back 
and forth, circling round and round 
the clump of Pines, which a _ rocky 
ledge prevented me from approaching 
near enough to examine thoroughly. 

Reluctantly I retraced my _ steps, 
shaking my head at the inquiring 
looks of the family beneath the tree. 

“Come, let’s go,” I said, “the old 
Magpie we’ve been laughing at has 
wrecked one little home in Birdland. 
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If only I knew where his nest was.” 
I almost hissed in my passion. 


A drop of rain spattered down. I 
looked up, to contemplate the gather- 
ing clouds, up, up through the thick 
branches of the Pine beneath which 
we had lunched. : 

“Look!” I pointed to a fork in the 
tree, a fork now heavily loaded with a 
huge nest of broken sticks, a nest a 
foot and a half or so in diameter. 
Above our heads was that old repro- 
bate’s nest, or, if not his, then that 
of a near relative. 

Revenge welled strong within me. 
I searched the surrounding slope for 
a stick long enough to reach the mam- 
moth nest. I would destroy it, as the 
long-tailed robber in black and white 
had destroyed the home of the fairy 
Humming Birds. 

Then, suddenly, a thought stayed 
my hand. Why should I interfere 
with Nature’s plan? What right had 
I, out of revenge, to wantonly de- 
stroy? Who knew?—perhaps Nature 
would send a wind to destroy the nest 
of the plunderer of little birds, or 
would send some foe to attack the big 
bird and its young. Left alone by 
man, Nature effects a balance some- 
how in her bird world. 


Thunder rumbled in the distance. 

“We’ll have to hurry!” I announced. 
“You take the baby, Dad, and I’ll help 
the little fellow.” 

We reached the car before the rain 
came down in torrents. As we shot 
down the mountain road, the last 
sound heard from our picnic ground 
was the taunting laugh of the Magpie, 
pumping his long, narrow tail back 
and forth as he vainly endeavored to 
maintain a balance on the tip-top of 
a tall Pine. 


“You’re a handsome old depredator, 
anyway,” I had to admit, begrudg- 
ingly. “But,” I added quickly, “‘there’s 
something coming to you, and I, for 
one, hope you get it!” 





An Adventure in My Garden 


N MAY 10, 1924, it began to rain 

at 12 o’clock, and it rained until 
about 4 o’clock the next day, which 
was Sunday. When the rain was over 
I went down into my garden to see 
what havoc the flood had wrought. 
My attention was at once fixed by a 
pair of Blue Birds that had built a 
nest in a fence-post on the north side 
of the garden. They were feeding 
their young as I watched them. Is 
there anything more charming than 
a pair of Blue Birds feeding their 
nestlings or anything in nature 
sweeter than their calls? 

I watched them for a while and 
moved up to a terrace on the south 
side of the garden. The Irises were 
in bloom next to the woods, put I had 
little heart to go up there in the murk 
and damp and mud. While I gazed 
from a distance, a new light appeared 
in the woods beyond the garden. As 
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it grew stronger the Irises lighted up 
with a splendor that I had never be- 
fore seen on sea or land. The sun had 
come through the clouds just before 
sunset, lighting up the May woods on 
my little mountain and the Irises 
glowed with beauty as they turned 
iheir heads and waved their petals in 
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calling “Whew, whew!” (Pierrot is 
always here in May.) The Chat re- 
turned to his tree and repeated his 
call several times in the direction of 
the Mocking Bird: Through it all I 
was dimly conscious of the Blue Birds 
singing their vesper song—an Aeolian 
harp in the Iris gardens! 














Where my Mocker sang 


the breeze. One Iris on an eminence 
—Jean ’D Arc—standing by red Ed 
Michel—was especially striking and 
beautiful. 

Just then a Mocking Bird came down 
out of my front yard to the highest 
tip of a Hickory tree and began to 
sing. It was not his subdued evening 
song, but his best and most beautiful 
morning song. Evidently he had been 
waiting for the sun to shine, and 
maybe he thought it was sunrise in- 
stead of sunset. Anyway he sang as 
if his song would have no ending. In 
the midst of it all a yellow-breasted 
Chat came out of a Gum tree nearby, 
turning his partial summersaults and 


I turned my face eastward and saw 
the dim outline of the village with 
church spire and courthouse dome and 
dwellings that seemed like a fine etch- 
ing in the distance. Then a rainbow 
came directly over the village. While 
I watched it, my birds sang on. With 
hat in hand, I turned towards the 
Hickory tree with the words 


“Teach me half the gladness 

That thy brain must know, 
Such harmonious madness 

From my lips would flow.” 


The world should listen then as I 
am listening now! 
GEO. H. Ray 





The Goldfinch 


BY JOHN B. BEHRENDS 


HE pretty Goldfinches, or wild 
Canaries as they are often called, 
are one of the prettiest little 
‘“~ellow birds” that we have, and are 
found in most parts of the United 
States. Like a small flash of sun- 
light, a trifle over five inches long, 
he is as familiar as the Robins, Cat- 
birds, and Wrens; but his beauty and 
winning ways always seem new and 
interesting. His song is sweet and 
canary-like, and his wavy flight is 
accompanied by musical, twittering 
notes. They live on the seeds of 
Thistles, Dandelions, Sunflowers, and 
other weeds, and in late Summer when 
they are feeding on these seeds in our 
gardens and elsewhere we may ap- 
proach very close to them before they 
fiy away. 
During July and August they build 
neat, round and compact little nests 
of grass and moss, lined with seed and 


plant down. These structures are 
usually placed in a branch crotch in 
some low bushy tree near gardens; 
or else near some waste places where 
such plants as Dandelions, Thistles, 
Wild Asters, and Golden Rod are plen- 
tiful. From four to six bluish white 
eggs are laid in the nest. One hot 
day during the latter part of June 
when the pastures were literally 
“burning up” I watched a pair of these 
birds that had just started building 
a nest in one of a group of wild Crab 
trees. Often four or five of them 
would chase each other about over the 
pasture in a circle, and even if one 
would return to the tree alone others 
would immediately discover her and 
a chase would begin. They seemed 
very restless and not much work was 
done on the nest that day. When she 
did visit the nest she sat on it a long 
time forming it round with her body 
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after she had just added a bit of 
lichen. She would scarcely move foy 
a long time and I could just see her 
little yellow bill and make out the to 
of her head with my field glasses from 
behind the group of wild Crab trees 
back of which I had screened myself. 


The sun beat down with a fierce re. 
lentless glare and the Catbirds slowly 
flew from bush to bush or sat with 
parted bills on the scorched branches 
of a young Elm tree. In the shade 
against a hillside many birds flew jn 
and out of a wild Cherry tree to eat 
the ripe Cherries found on_ its 
branches. In the bushes at the head 
of the pasture the oppressive heat had 
not yet silenced a Vireo, which kept 
twanging its nasal tones with scarcely 
a moment of interruption between the 
beginning and end of his song. 


One Indian summer day I was 
watching about a half a dozen of 
these little “yellow birds” near a small 
stream in a piece of woodland. Al- 
most all of them were singing and 
every now and then one flew to the 
stream to bathe or take a drink, and 
then flying back to a branch of one 
of the trees, they would preen their 
feathers for many minutes at a time. 
A Hawk came flying out of the East 
and cast his shadow on the ground be- 
fore him. Immediately all the little 
bird voices were hushed and nothing 
stirred among the trees. When the 
Hawk had passed over the little Gold- 
finches broke into song again. 





NOTE BY THE EDITOR: 


The Goldfinch or wild Canary described above 
has been known by the Editor since a small boy 
as the Yellow Bird. They are one of the most 
interesting of our common birds in Nortbern 
New York, but not nearly as plentiful as they 
were forty or fifty years ago, when the Editor 
was a small boy. 





Mrs. Bobwhite 


NE summer day, as I was leisurely 

admiring my long borders of 
flowers, I stooped over to get a whiff 
of some fragrant bloom, and all at 
once there was such a fluttering in 
that border. An Old Mother Quail 
had her nest there and had _ just 
hatched out some fifteen or more 
young ones. I had frightened her a 
little, but not more than she did me. 
I left them after one look at the cute 
young ones and all those shells around 
the nest. A day or two later on look- 
ing the shells were all gone. 

I love to have the Quail build near 
sO we can see them, but we don’t al- 
ways find the nest. One year Mr. 
D. destroyed the nest not knowing it 
was just there. One day old Mr. Bob 
and Mrs. Bob were on the lawn. 
They happened to spy old Tom laying 
asleep. It was amusing to watch 
them crane their necks and make 4 
noise. I suppose they were saying 
something bad of old Tom. They 
soon turned and went out into a large 
Peony bed, perhaps to better find 4 
hearty meal. 


Mrs. G. M. Dory, (Illinois) 
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THE FLOwER GROWER 


An Inglenook and Gray Shingles* 


By The Architects’ small House Service Bureau of The United States, Inc. 


HIS five room Colonial bungalow 

won a first prize in a recent archi- 
tectural competition for small houses. 
Commenting upon the design, the 
jury that made the selection said: 
“The winning plan, 5D25, presents a 
most interesting and convenient plan 
arrangement, in charming exterior of 
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Copyright 1925—The Architects’ Small House Service Bureau—Home Plan No 


the Colonial period adapted to a small 
home.” Certainly this design has an 
tnusually graceful character. 

A splendid large living room with 
en inglenook, seats, a fireplace and 
hay window, practically all of glass, 
is one of the features of this home. 

UNUSUAL EXTERIOR FEATURES 

Shingles stained a warm gray are 
cuggested for the exterior wall sur- 
face, yet rough wide siding might be 
uzed to good effect. The Colonial en- 
trance door with its fanlight and 
lantern is particularly distinguished. 
The door is recessed in its frame to 
obtain some degree of protection for 
the door and for an_ interesting 
shadow effect. Lattice on the porch 
is in keeping with the delicate detail 
of the door and the bay window. The 
outside chimney is of brick with an 
iron ornament. 

The dining room is especially pleas- 
ant. If the built in buffet and china 
closet are omitted, two feet can be 
added to the width of this room. 

The kitchen is built out a few feet 
beyond the living room, so it can have 
both north and east windows. The 
stove stands in a special niche with 
hood above and the refrigerator is 
placed in the side entry. 

The two bedrooms each have two 


— 


*Questions addressed to the paper will be an- 
Swered by the Architect’s Small House Service 
Cureau of the United States, Inc, controlled by 
the American Institute of Architects and indorsed 
by the department of commerce, Unitcd States 
fsovernment. Inclose self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for reply. 


Le te 


exposures, insuring ventilation, sun- 
light and a pleasing outlook. The 
bathroom has a small closet for towels 
and a clothes chute directly to the 
laundry below. 


IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT THIS DESIGN 
Material Used—Frame construction 
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with wood shingles or wide weather 


boarding. Wood or composition 
shingle roof. 
Color Scheme—Wall shingles 





stained warm gray and roof shingles 
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light gray-green. Shutters and door 
painted turquoise blue with all trim 
in white. Chimney of common brick 
painted white. 


339 


Facing—The plan, as shown, is de- 
signed to face east or south. Reversed 
prints should be secured for other 
facings. 

Ceiling Height—Eight feet. 

Approximate Size of Lot—Forty 
feet. 

Depth—Forty-eight feet 6 inches. 

Width—Twenty-eight feet 6 inches. 

Porch—Eight feet by 18 feet 6 
inches. 


Closets—Coat closet, dining room 
china closet, clothes closet for each 
bedroom, linen closet, storage closet, 
broom closet by cellar stairs. 

Basement—Partially excavated with 
basement stairs to entry porch at 
kitchen door. 





More About Tuberoses 


‘T’ HE description of the life habits 

of the Tuberose given in January 
FLOWER GROWER refers especially to 
the Double Pearl. Any bulb of Pearl 


blooms but once, and for further 
blooms new bulbs must be grown to 
maturity. 

With the Mexican Everblooming 


Single this is not the case. New blos- 
som stems come up in succession from 
the crown surface of the tuberous 
base; and, so far as I know, this suc- 
cession would be perennial without in- 
termission did not Winter intervene 
and enforce its period of dormant 
condition. The same old pad, set out 
the ensuing Spring, will start right 
out blooming again, but it should be 
split up into its obvious divisions be- 
fore planting. 

As to which is the finer variety, 
Pearl or Mexican; that depends. As 
to beauty of individual floret, that is 
a matter of personal fancy. The 
Pearl, however, from its stiff, heavy, 
clublike stem, is illy adapted either to 
bouquets or decorating; while the 
Mexican is very different; and for 
that reason is the favorite variety 
with the florists; lending itself well 
to bouquets all of itself or in mixture 
with other flowers. Also, in some 
parts of the country at least, the 
Mexican is by far the better producer; 
the Pearl being almost utterly worth- 
less here, rarely producing a typical 
flower. 

Tuberoses must be dug before freez- 
ing, and any plant showing signs of 
being in bud should be dug before 
frost, and taken indoors to develop its 
bloom. Even a moderate frost is fatal 
to foliage and bud. Winter storage 
for the bulbs should be warm and dry, 
as stated; but dormant buds are not 
held in the bulb over Winter. Any 
dormant buds die anyhow. A perfect 
flowering bulb does not have the bud 
started, but the bud starts from the 
crown-center of the tuberous base 
after the bulb is planted and has 
started growing. 

Narcissus and Tulip bulbs hold and 
develop the bud during their dormant 
season, but the Tuberose is different. 


BENJAMIN C. AUTEN 








Native and Foreign Trees 


(Arnold Arboretum Bulletin) 


HE number of foreign trees here 

which are superior to those which 

grow naturally in New England is 
not a large one. 

The handsomest poplar probably which 
is perfectly hardy here and grows suc- 
cessfully is Populus Maximowiczii, a 
native of eastern Siberia, eastern Sagha- 
lin and northern Japan. It is the larg- 
est tree of eastern Siberia where it some- 
times grows eighty feet high with a 
trunk six feet in diameter, and has a 
broad head of massive’ spreading 
branches. On young trees the bark of 
the trunk is smooth and pale brown but 
on old trees it becomes thick and fur- 
rowed. It has been growing in the 
Arboretum since 1878. The oldest trees 
in the Arboretum are on the southern 
slope of Peter’s Hill and are now twenty- 
six years old and from forty to forty- 
five feet in height. They have never 
been attacked by borers which make the 
cultivation of the Balsam Poplars and 
some of the Cottonwoods so difficult and 
unsatisfactory, and their leaves appar- 
ently have no attraction for leaf-eating 
‘-aterpillars; they are green and lustrous 
on the upper surface, silvery white be- 
low, three or four inches long and two 
and a half inches wide. Populus Mav- 
imowiczit is the handsomest and most 
satisfactory tree in the Poplar Collection 
and is one of the few large exotic trees 
with deciduous leaves which can _ be 
recommended for general planting in the 
northern states. The list of such trees 
is a short one. The two Silver Poplars 
of Europe, P. alba and P. canescens, 
flourish in the United States where they 
have grown to a large size and are as 
much at home as they are in their native 
countries. The pale color of the foliage 
of these trees is unlike that of any of 
the American species, and their hardi- 
ness and vitality make them useful for 
planting in an exposed position. The 
Silver Poplar of northern China (P. 
tomentosa) is one of the handsomest of 
all Poplar-trees. It has grown fairly 
well in the Arboretum but it is too soon 
to form an opinion of its value in this 
country. 


Two European tree Willows, Salix alba 
and S. fragilis, and some of their hybrids 
have become naturalized in the north- 
eastern states where they grow as large 
or even larger than in Europe and are 
important additions to the North Ameri- 
can silva. The so-called Wisconsin Wil- 
low, a natural hybrid between _ S. 
babylonica and S. alba, and other hybrids 
of the same parentage, are useful orna- 
mental trees in the northern states. 

Cercidiphyllum is the largest decid- 
uous-leaved tree of Japan, and although 
it was introduced into the United States 
only forty years ago it promises to be- 
come a permanent addition to the trees 
of large size which can be successfully 
grown here. The Chinese White Mul- 
berry (Morus alba) is a larger and 
hardier tree in New England than the 
Mulberry-tree of the eastern states, and 
is perfectly at home here. Probably the 
most generally useful, however, of the 
large deciduous-leaved trees which have 
been brought into the northern states 
is the Ailanthus of northern China. It 
is perfectly hardy and grows rapidly 
and it can resist the heat, drought and 
dryness which trees have suffered in our 


cities better than any other tree with 
the exception perhaps of some of the 
Poplars. The Ailanthus, too, produces 
wood which is valuable in cabinet-mak- 
ing. 

F ALL the Elm-trees of the world 

not one equals in grace and beauty 
the White. Elm of eastern North 
America, Ulmus americana. It is a true 
lover of the country, however, and only 
shows its greatest beauty in the deep 
moist soil of a New England intervale; 
moved to the city it soon languishes, for 
it resents city conditions of overdrained 
soil, smoke and bad weather. One ot the 
so-called English Elms, known usually 
as U. campestris, is better able to thrive 
in cities where the American Elm fails, 
and in Boston and its suburbs this tree 
has been growing for more than a cen- 
tury and has proved itself valuable. It 
is now known that this name must be 
abandoned as there are four British 
Elms and a species of northern and 
eastern Europe which were included in 
Linnaeus’ description of the European 
Elm. The tree which has usually been 
called the English Elm in Boston under 
the name of Ulmus campestris has been 
growing certainly for more than a cen- 
tury in Massachusetts where it has at- 
tained a large size. More than a century 
ago Major Paddock had a nursery at 
Milton for the propagation and sale of 
this tree. Probably no tree, native or 
foreign, which has been planted in the 
neighborhood of Boston has grown to 
such a size. The Paddock Elms which 
stood on Tremont Street in front of the 
Granary Burying Ground were of this 
species, as were the great Elms on the 
Tremont Street Mall of the Common 
which were killed by the Subway. The 
Elm-trees on each side of the Shaw 
Monument opposite the State House are 
of this species, and there are still large 
specimens in the suburbs of the city. 


None of the exotic Ash-trees are really 
valuable in New Engiand. For general 
planting in the eastern United States 
no Ash is as good as the American White 
Ash (Fraxinus americana) for the decor- 
ation of parks and roadsides and the 
production of timber. The European 
Ash (F. excelsior), which is a magnifi- 
cent tree in some parts of Europe, is a 
miserable failure here, and the great 


Ash-tree of northeastern continental 
Asia and northern Japan (F. mands- 
hurica) can barely be kept alive in New 
England. 


European Birch-trees grow well in the 
northern states until they are attacked 
by a borer which destroys them by thou- 
sands. The slender drooping branches 
of Betula pendula make it an interesting 
and attractive object, but it is not as 
handsome a tree as the Canoe Birch 
(Betula papyrifera) which is the hand- 
somest of the white-barked Birches, and 
in one of its forms exceeds all other 
Birch-trees in size. Betula Maximowiczii, 
with pinkish bark and a native of north- 
ern Japan, is a handsomer tree than the 
Canoe Birch. It has been growing in 
this country for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and although it is perfectly hardy 
it is too soon to speak of its permanent 
value. 

The pale gray bark of the trunk and 
branches of the American Beech make 
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it in Winter the most beautiful of all 
Beech-trees, but as a planted tree it doe, 
not behave as well or grow as rapidly 
as the European Beech which, in spite of 
its darker-colored bark, is a better tre 
for the decoration of our parks. : 


The northern Linden (Tilia glabra oy 
americana) is a noble tree in northern 
forests where in deep moist soil it some. 
times grows to the height of one hundred 
and thirty feet and forms a trunk four 
or five feet in diameter. It does not 
however, take kindly to cultivation in 
a climate as warm as that of Massa. 
chusetts. Planted trees grow slowly 
here. The leaves are usually disfigureg 
by red spiders and turn brown and fal] 
during the Summer. Little is known 
yet in cultivation of the Linden trees 
of the middle and southern states and 
a planter who wants Linden trees hag 
best use some of the European species 
There are five of these, and the three 
species of western Europe have been 
so thoroughly tested in the United States 
that it is possible to say they are among 
the most valuable trees which have been 
brought here from foreign countries, 
The most satisfactory of them here js 
Tilia vulgaris, a widely distributed but 
rather rare tree in Europe; it is be. 
lieved to be a natural hybrid between the 
other species of western Europe, T. 
platyhyllos and T. cordata. There are 
large specimens of T. vulgaris in the 
suburbs of Boston. 


N°. AMERICAN §Horsechestnut or 
Buckeye can compare in size or in 
the beauty of its flowers with the species 
of southwestern Europe (Aesculus Hip- 
pocastanum), which is well known to 
many Americans who have never heard 
there were Horsechestnut-trees growing 
naturally in the United States. The 
European Horsechestnut is another of 
the great trees of the world. It is as 
much at home here and grows to as 
large a size as it does in western Europe. 
Few trees have more conspicuous flowers 
or foliage of deeper green. It thrives, 
however, only in deep rich soil and usu- 
ally resents city conditions. In some old 
gardens in Salem there are, however, as 
noble Horsechestnuts as can be found in 
the United States or Great Britain. It 
is a miserable street tree, as can be seen 
in Paris, where the leaves turn brown 
and fall by mid-summer, and in New 
York and Boston where fortunately it 
has not been generally planted. 


Among: the foreign Maples of large 
size which have been planted in_ the 
eastern states only the so-called Nor- 
way Maple (Acer  platanoides) has 
shown real power to flourish here. It 
is a smaller and less beautiful tree than 
the Sugar Maple, but the Sugar Maple, 
too, resents city conditions and objects to 
living at the seashore; and as the Nor- 
way Maple has proved a valuable tree 
for city and seashoree planting it must 
be considered one of the really valuable 
foreign trees introduced into this country. 


The Old World Walnut-tree (Juglans 
regia), sometimes called English or 
Persian Walnut, although it is a native 
of China, is a handsomer and more valu- 
able tree than any of the Americal 
Walnut-trees, but unfortunately it 1s 
doubtfully hardy in the northeastern 
states and it will probably never grow 
to such a large size here or produce the 
great crops of nuts and the timber which 


(Concluded on Page 344) 
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Gladiolus Field Notes 


Rating Values from Various Standpoints as Obtained 
by a New Percentage Scale 


BY CHAS. E. F. GERSDORFF, Laurel, Md. 


(Continued from July issue) 


Fordhook Pink (Burpee). 
Rose Color blending into throat of Pale Rose 
Pink, lower petal bases tinted Cream Color and 
stippled Tyrian Rose; a few flecks of Rose Red 


Color (Ridgeway). 


on tips; pistil Pinkish White; anthers Light 
Violet. Form—wide_ spreading. Soil—gravelly 
loam, Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to 


blooming —64. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 


Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color 20 20 
Size 12 13 
Form 5 5 
Substance cut 6 6 

Spike: 

Length 3 A 

Grace 3 4 
Florescence : 

Number blooms 4 5 

= a open A 5 

Placement 4 5 

Foliage 5 5 

Vigor 4 4 

Disease resistance 5 5 

Productiveness 3.5 2.5 

Unusual quality: 

Color, earliness 4 4 
Totals 82.5 87.5 
Ratings &3 iets! 
Fordhook Rose (Burpee). Color (Ridgeway). 


Jasper Pink blending outward to tips of Light 
Jasper Red which are flashed with Pomegranate 
Purple; bases of lower petals Pale Greenish Yel- 
low stippled and lined with Vandyke Red; pistil 


Jasper Pink; anthers Lavender Violet. Form 
wide triangular. Soil—sandy loam. Season 
wet. Planted—-June 16. Days to biooming—70. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color 20 20 
Size 12 12 
Form 5 5 
Substance cut 8 
Spike: 
Length 4 5 
Grace 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 5 5 
8 open 5 5 
Placement 5 5 
Foliage 5 5 
Vigor .- 5 os 
Disease resistance 4.5 1.5 
Productiveness 3 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, branching 1 
Color, number of spikes 5 
Totals 90.5 91.5 
Ratings 91 92 


Fordhook Scarlet (Burpee). Color (Ridgeway). 


Eosine Pink throat blending to tips of Searlet 
Red; medial lines of upper and bases of lower 
petals Martius Yellow; lower petals blotched 
Amaranth Purple; pistil Rose Pink; anthers Dark 
Violet. Form—wide Amaryllis. Soil—gravelly 
lam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. Days to 
blooming —67. 
RATING 
: VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color 17 18 
Size 14 14.5 
Form 5 5 
Substance cut & 8 
Spike : 
Length A5 
Grace 4.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 4 4.5 
aa open 3.5 4 
Placement 3.5 4 
Foliage 4 3 
Vigor __ : ee 4 


Disease resistance : 4 4 
Productiveness . 4.5 3.5 
Unusual quality: 
Increase by bulbs ___- 1 
Increase by bulbs, ear- 
liness sendin as 3 
Totals 80.5 84.5 
Ratings --_81 R5 


Frank J. Symmes (Diener). Rosy salmon pink 


blended lighter toward bases, blotched crimson 
searlet to throat. Form—wide triangular, ruffled. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 23. 
Days to blooming—R89. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color : , ee 20 
Size — — 13.5 
Form . 5 5 
Substance cut a 10 
Spike: 
Length « fl 5 
Grace - penal : 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 5 5 
si - open__ 5 5 
Placement 5 5 
Foliage  — -__-- = _ = 5 4 
i oe 5 5 
Disease resistance 5 5 
Productiveness — 4 3 
Unusual quality: 
Number of blooms, color 4 4 
Totals 95.0 945 
Ratings ___95 95 


Frau Gustav Cless (Pfitzer). Dark rich blood 


red, lower petals striped with white. Form- 
wide open. Soil—sandy loam. Season—very dry. 
Planted—May 30. Days to blooming—93. Sea- 
son—average. Planted—May 6. Days to bloom- 
ing—87. Season—wet. Planted—May 17. Days 
to blooming 78. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color — 
Size ‘ 14.5 
Form 5 
Substance cut 10 
Spike: 
Length 3.5 
Grace ae 5 
Florescen@: 
Number blooms 5 
ar 7 open 5 
Placement 5 
Foliage 3 
Vigor a 5 
Disease resistance 5 
Productiveness —-- ‘ 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance ______ 5 
Total 94.0 


Rating —____94 


Fraulein (Scheubel; intro. by Christy). Cream 


yellow buds opening into cream white flowers 
which blend to light yellow on bases of lower 
petals and throat. Form—wide Orchid. Soil— 
light loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 10. 
Days to blooming—102. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color . vaca 20 
ee 12 125 
Form 5 5 
Substance cut 10 10 
Spike: 
Length 3 4 
Grace - : 4 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms -- 5 5 
“ “s 


open_. 4 5 





Placement 4 4 
Foliage A 
Vigor 5 5 
Disease resistance 5 5 
Productiveness 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Substance 2 
Color, substance 4 
Totals 88 0 94.5 
Ratings 88 95 
Freda (Salbach). Color (Ridgeway). Rose 
Doree blended and slightly flecked Scarlet Red, 
bases of lower petals Barium Yellow with halo 
of Peach Red and stippled blotch of Carmine 
and Scarlet. Pistil Pale Rose Pink; anthers 
Lavender Violet. Form—wide triangular, petals 
wavy. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted— 
June 16. Days to blooming—67. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color 20 20 
Size 15 15 
Form : 5 5 
Substance cut 7.5 7.5 
Spike: 
Length 3.5 4 
Grace 5 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms 5 5 
" open 4 4 
Placement 5 5 
Foliage 5 5 
Vigor 5 5 


Disease resistance 
Productiveness 
Unusual quality: 
Size, branching, in- 
crease by division 


Size, earliness, number 


of spikes 


Totals 
Ratings 


Frilled Pink (Woodruff). 


» o 
5 
5 
95 0 95.5 
95 96 
Peach pink blotched 


with brilliant red on the yellow bases of lower 
petals. Form—wide triangular, frilled edges. 
Soil—clay loam. Season—average. Planted— 
April 29. Days to blooming—76. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
Color 20 20 
Size 11 12 
Form 5 5 
Substance cut 8 8 
Spike: 
Length 35 
Grace 3.5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 3 3.5 
bas “si open 3 { 
Placement 4 4 
Foliage 4 3 
Vigor 45 5 
Disease resistance 5 5 
Productiveness 5 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color 1 
Color, productiveness 3 
Totals 805 84.5 
Ratings 81 RH 


Friendship (Vos).4 


Old rose color with a wine 


red throat. Form—wide open. Soil—light loam 
Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. Days to 
blooming—89. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color 20 
Size 14 
Form 5 
Substance cut 10 
Spike: 
Length 4 
Grace 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms | 
= «x open 5 
Placement 5 
Foliage | 
Vigor 5 
Disease resistance 5 
Productiveness 4 
Unusual quality: 
Color 3.5 
Total 935 
Rating 94 


Gaiety (Kunderd). 
Paradise, 
Bright salmon scarlet 
particularly the lower petals; 
lower petals pure white 
crimson. Form—wide 


Syns. Pigeon and Bird of 
(not Bird of Paradise: (Isaiah Lower) ). 
flaked 


deep salmon red, 


throat and bases of 
marked 
triangular. 


penciled 
Soil—clay 


and 
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loam. Season—dry. Planted—May 5. Days to 
blooming—R82. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower : Exhibition Commercial 
OeOE Mn ee desc aaa ccouee 20 
ne be ee 12 
I on ecu aaenae ae 4 
Substance cut --.--.....-..- 10 10 
Spike: 
BMIE .ccckccasccunocenx 3.5 3.5 
Saree ee neers 5 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms ------ 3 3 
= open_. 3 3.5 
Piscoment .....<....< 5 5 
NIN a sical cae Saceice Reina cece catia 5 5 
REESE SEE aey eee eee 4 4 
Disease resistance -__--_--_--.- 5 5 
Productiveness -~--------- <a 5 
Unusual quality: 
Productiveness --.--_- 2 3 
Totals .. 85.5 88.0 
Ratings 86 88 








G. A, Kuijk (Vilmorin-Andrieux). Crimson as 
found in the American Beauty Rose; lower petals 


blotched _ lighter. Form—wide open. Soil— 
fibrous loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 3. 
Days to blooming—102. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color - Le 20 
Size -- 14 
Form -- : 5 
Substance cut 10 
Spike: 
Length : 4 
Grace - _ § 
Florescence: 
Number blooms - — 
- open__ 4 
Placement eae 
ND: os cn oe _A4 
a 5 
Disease resistance --_------ 5 
Productiveness —s 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color. substance — 4 
Total 93.0 
Rating oi oa 
Gallient (Souchet-Vilmorin).* — Brilliant blood 
searlet blending lighter toward throat of light 
canary yellow. Form—round, tubular Lily. 


Soil—clay loam. Season—dry. 
Days to blooming—103 


Planted—May 5. 





RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color sae 20 
Size - 13 14 
Form --_. ; fae a ° 4 
Substance cut 9 9 
Spike: 
Length 4 4.5 
Grace . & 5 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 4 4 
“5 be open_. 3 4 
Placement 5 5 
Foliage 5 5 
Wier sc... 5 5 
Disease resistance 5 5 
Productiveness --_- 2 1 
Unusual quality: ; 
Color, lateness 3 3 
Totals 86.0 RR 5 


Ratings _-_-86 &9 


Garibaldi (Metzner). Color (Ridgeway). Scar- 
let Red blotched Maroon; pistil Scarlet; anthers 





Blackish Violet. Form—wide triangular. Soil— 
sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted—June 16. 
Days to blooming—75. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhi!tion Commercial 
Coier ....- ETE Ee ee 20 
Se oneal 6 
SR ae rae te un ae 5 
Substance cut ------- - ae 4.5 
Spike: 
Length 2.5 2.5 
GPrSOe ....-. Exe Setanta ee 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms -- 35 3.5 
” - open__ 2.5 3 
Placement Eas avienstabicink ea 4 
ne eee eee eee 5 5 
OO Sa eee oe 5 
Disease resistance __-_-._--_-- 4 4 
Productiveness cates ce 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color : _3 3 
Tete ....- 72.0 71.5 
Ratings --.72 72 


THE GROWER 


General de Nansouty (Lemoine). Light violet 


purple to black-red. Not clear. Form—wide 
blue flaked purple violet, lower petals blotched 
triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—May 5. Days to blooming—84. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
nee oid ania 
ee ee aera 9 
RR ee cr rar eee 4 
Substance cut ........... 5 
Spike: 
Ise Se eee 2.5 
a een 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ------ 3 
= - open__ 3 
Placement ........... 2.5 
IN og im ae 3 
ne eae 5 
Disease resistance -_--------- 5 
Productiveness --_----- ea ossiencak 
Unusual quality -............. 0 
Total <.2<5- 60.0 
Rating —--_-60 





General Joffre (Lemoine). Orange flamed with 
purplish red and edged with slaty violet; blotched 





sulphur yellow. Form—wide round.  Soil—light 
loam. Season—very dry. Planted—May 30. 
Days to blooming—90. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color -- ere — 
_ | SES eee stceee 
OS rere ae - 
Substance cut ____--- E 10 
Spike: 
| ere eae 4 
NE Oo ee ee ie ee ee 
Florescence : 
Number blooms = 5 
“ - open 5 
Piseeweent ........... 3 
NR hea ca 
ee eee ee ee 
Disease resistance _--_------_-- 4 
Productiveness --------- = 2 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number’ blooms 
open _- > 
Total .....875 
Rating ----88 
General Joffre (Vos). Color (Ridgeway). 
Deep Scarlet flecked on edges and tips with 
Garnet Brown; bases of lower petals’ Pallid 
Smoke Gray with center feather of Dull Am- 


aranth Purple; pistil Scarlet Red; anthers Black 
Violet. Form—wide triangular, slightly drooping. 
Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. Planted- -J une 
18. Days to blooming—69. 


RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Coe ...<= : ee 17 
Neen my nae 10.5 
ee ee 3.5 3.5 
Substance cut s 5.5 5.5 
Spike: 
Length —--- _ 35 4 
Grace eee 4 4 
Florescence: 
Number blooms _- 35 4 
en sia open 3 4 
Placement 3.5 3 
Pemege =......<. . 5 5 
) scsi ac ‘ . 45 4.5 
Disease resistance --- 5 5 
Productiveness ----- Roe eres 5 5 
Unusual quality: 
Productiveness ------- 2 
Number of spikes, pro- 
ductiveness, earliness 5 
Totals eye 80.0 
Ratings —--_75 80 


General Kouropatkine (Vilmorin-Andrieux ). 
Very dark velvety crimson; medial lincs lighter. 
Form—wide triangular. Soil—fibrous loam. Sea- 
son—wet. Planted—May 9. Days to blooming— 


95. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
EY hints eee ee ee 20 
7 NE ecicninc a cammumnammsege 10 
eee 
Substance cut ............ 8 
Spike: 
NN ad oe cca ee 4 
ne Paste ahem 
Florescence : 
Number blooms 5 
ig i open__ 5 
Pee once 3 
DOO Se canoe cect ne cceaee 3 


Calcium, N.Y, 
August, 1995 


Vigor 
Disease resistance 
Productiveness 
Unusual quality: 
Color, number of 
blooms, number open 4 


J 82.0 
Rating ----82 


General Langlois (Vilmorin; not Black as form. 
erly reported).j Maroon with beautifully Spotted 


interior petals. Form—wide open.  Soil—tight 
loam. Season—wet. Planted—May 1. Days to 
blooming—$97. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
UE ene cee em eess 20 
NN anes as ees eae eyes | 
TEE ee 
Substance cut __-_-_-- _10 
Spike: 
RS ee 3.5 
eae Seaham 
Florescence: 
Number blooms —_- 4 
aig sa open__ 5 
Placement 45 
Penege .<..-..<.... ase 
ee Bee _ 5 
Disease resistance a ee 
Productiveness ............... 35 
Unusual quality: 
Color, substance, num- 
ber of blooms open — 4 
‘otal 935 
Rating - 94 





General Petain (Grullemans ).7 
by National Bulb Farms, Benton Harbor, Mich. 
Color (Ridgeway). Eosine Pink flamed and 
blended Scarlet; bases lower petals Cream Color 
Stippled and lined Scarlet and Carmine; pistil 
Scarlet; anthers edged Blackish Violet. Form— 
wide Amaryllis. Soil—sandy loam. Season—wet. 
Planted—June 18. Days to blooming—73. 


RATING 


Stock furnished 


VALUES PER CENT 


Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color ; p a 20 
Size , - : o--88 15 
eer ee eer es, 5 
Substance cut -........-.-- 8 8 

Spike: 

Length —_-_-_ ee een: 5 
Grace _- PE nee eat 3 
Florescence: 
Number blooms ___--_- 3 3 
ai me open 2 2 
Piacement 3.5 3.5 

Foliage ie 5 5 

Vigor .....-.. 2 ae 5 

Disease resistance ____- er 5 

Productiveness ee 5 


Unusual quality: 
Oe ae 2 
Foliage, productiveness 3 

Totals .....87.5 86.5 
Ratings —___8&8 87 
General Stoessel 


(Lemoine).{ Deepest salmon 


pink shading lighter to center and throat, with 
medial lines cream-white; two or three upper 
petals blotched deep carmine-crimson; lower 
petals with cream-white bases’ blotched and 
spotted deepest velvety carmine-crimson, with a 
pale rose halo; throat heavily spotted carmine- 
crimson; pistil rose pink; anthers pale lilac 
edged violet-mauve. All the petals have a glis- 
tening brownish sheen as an overlay. Form— 
wide triangular and Lily. Soil—‘‘black gumbo” 
loam. Sezson—dry. Planted—March 17. Days 
to blooming—119. 
RATING 
VALUES PER CENT 
Flower: Exhibition Commercial 
Color . ee ic 
er rated ac ee 13.5 
NN es ee et te 5 
Substance cut ............ 10 
Spike: 
Se ee ee ee 3.5 
Grate ....- Sena eee ee Tene 5 
Florescence: 
Number blooms --_---- 5 
ge = open__ 3 
Placement ee 5 
Foliage —__-_- ee: 
EEA eee eee REED, 
Disease resistance scab a 
Pro@uctiveness ............... 3 
Unusual quality: 
Color, form, latenc.s — 5 
Total 93.0 
Rating 93 


(Continued in September issue) 
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dHE FLoweER GRrowER 


Staging of Exhibition Flowers 


BY R. JAMES, Ontario Agricultural College 
(In Bulletin of The Canadian Gladiolus Society) 


HE growing of Gladioli for exhibition 
7: only one part of the work which 
has to be done before the exhibitor can 
win prizes in first class company. 


After growing the flowers to perfec- 
tion, there remains the final but very 
important matter of staging the exhibi- 


tion. 

The exhibitor who simply dumps his 
fowers into any kind of receptacle and 
is careless about arrangement and color, 
cannot expect to return after judging 
is completed and find First Prize awards 
on his exhibit. 

It very often happens that exhibits 
which would have been in first place, 
are found second or third, simply _be- 
cause of not being staged to the best 
advantage, and flowers slightly inferior 
perhaps have won, having been set up 
much better and made to look at their 
best. 

In the larger classes which call for 
a number of varieties, the proper blend- 
ing of the various colors will have much 
to do with the first awards. Experience 
will teach much in the arrangement of 
color, and to gain such, a good plan 
when cutting flowers for house decora- 
tion or other purposes, is to set up a 
number of varieties, rearrange these 
several times and by so doing it will 
be seen at a glance the colors which 
either harmonize or clash. 


This will prove interesting work and 
of much help when staging exhibits of 
several varieties. Classes which call for 
six, twelve or eighteen spikes of distinct 
varieties should be arranged in contain- 
ers of not more than three spikes each. 
Each spike will be seen to advantage. 
This may apply to all except display 
classes, in which a more massed effect 
may be desirable. 


Flowers should not be crowded, each 
individual spike should stand out sepa- 
rately and arranged for the flowers to 
face one way, that they may be plainly 
seen by the Judges. Containers for 
holding the exhibit are sometimes a 
proposition but it adds much to the ap- 
pearance of a show if such are all uni- 
form. Lacking more expensive and 
proper vases, quart milk bottles are ideal 
for the purpose, holding from one to 
three spikes each. For single spikes 
perhaps a little packing may be needed 
to hold the spike upright. Moss or a 
little paper may be used in the neck of 
the bottle for this purpose. 

Flowers should be cut when first buds 
are Opening and placed in water in a 
cool cellar. When opened out they will 
be found to be of better quality, color 
and substance than if left uncut until 
several flowers are full open. This is 
especially so during hot, dry weather. 

If flowers are to be shipped they must 
be cut and allowed to remain in water 
for a few hours. This enables them to 
get loaded with water and keep fresh 
during transit. 


Cutting of Glads calls for a little dis- 
crimination. Enough growth should be 
left to enable valuable varieties to ma- 
ture, for show purposes spikes should 
be fairly long with a few leaves attached. 
A few leaves greatly improve the ap- 
pearance of the spike. 





In selecting specimens the character 
of the variety should be kept in mind, 
select true to type. Flowers should be 
evenly and nicely arranged on the spike, 
standing out bold and full of substance, 
the more out at once the better, without 
lower ones fading. 


No spikes should be staged having in- 
sect injury or blemish on flowers or 
foliage. 

Before planting time the first thing 
which should be done, if obtainable, is 
to read over the Premium List. Decide 
what classes you will compete in and 
grow varieties to comply with same. It 
is advisable to grow several more of each 
than may be wanted. By doing so a 
better selection may be had and one or 
more flowers will most likely be at their 
best at the right time. Make entries 
early that the Secretary and Superin- 
tendent may get their work well in hand. 

Late entries coming in after space has 
been marked out for various classes may 
cause a crowding up in some section. 
The late entries most likely will get this 
position. 

Staging should be finished by time 
stated, so that the judges may get 
started on time. 

Start early and not have to rush and 
be unable to put a few finishing touches 
on the exhibit. Last but not least. Do 
not omit to name all varieties with neat 
small labels or tags. No matter how 
good the exhibit, it will be of more value 
and of much greater interest to the 
general public who visit the show. 





GLADIOLUS was the Word 
that won First National 
Spelling Bee for Children 


Gladiolus growers will be interested 
in a clipping which has been sent 
by one of my Maryland readers. The 
word Gladiolus surely held great im- 
portance for some people and the fact 
that it was the last and winning word 
in the National Spelling Bee for Chil- 
dren will give the Gladiolus increased 
prominence and more people than ever 
will know the proper spelling of the 
word. 


Here is the clipping from the Wash- 
ington Post: 


-L-A-D-I-O-L-U-S. 

Slowly but determinedly the let- 
ters were enunciated by Frank Neu- 
hauser, 11-year-old schoolboy of Louis- 
ville, Ky. As he tongued the letter “s” 
the crowd in the auditorium broke into 
a cheer. 

The lad had won the first national 
spelling bee for school children. His 
last adversary, little Edna Stover, of 
Trenton, N. J., had tripped up on 
“gladiolus,” and it was only necessary 
for Frank to spell it to become the 
national champion. 

The Louisville boy was presented with 
a gold medal and $500 in gold, and his 
father, who is a laborer in a sawmill, 
immediately announced that the boy 
would use it to go through college. 


The finish of the spelling bee, which 
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was held in the auditorium of the Na- 
tional Museum, was a thriller. The 
crowd of 500 persons gathered there for 


it was alternately tense, merry, and 
mournful. 
In the beginning there were nine 


children on the platform. These nine 
had spelled down more than 2,000,000 
children in the various cities, towns, and 
States. One by one they were eliminated 
until only Frank Neuhauser and Edna 
Stover were left. 

“Gladiolus,” said the college professor 
who was pronouncing the words. “It is 
the name of a flower.” 

Edna looked baffled. She was baffled 
because she had never heard the word 
before. However, she made an attempt. 

“G-l-a-d-y-o-l-u-s.” 

She was waved out. And then came 
Frank Neuhauser’s turn and his triumph. 

A few minutes after she had left the 
platform Edna Stover broke into tears. 
It wasn’t that she was a bad loser, her 
mother said, and explained that it was 
simply a case of “nerves.” 

Edna was presented with $250 in gold. 
The winner of third prize, Helen Fischer, 
of Akron, Ohio, was presented with $100, 
and the fourth-prize winner, Mary 
Daniel, of Hartford, Conn., was given 
$100. The prizes were awarded by Com- 
missioner of Education John J. Tigert. 





Cutting Tops off 
Gladioli when Digging 


Referring to March issue, letter of 
E. P. N., and your answer about cut- 
ting tops off Gladiolus bulbs when 
digging: 

It has been my experience to leave 
tops on if plants are left outside to 
dry. By this method they seem to 
dry better and keep without spoiling. 
I raise several hundred each year and 
have only lost five bulbs this Winter 
from mildew or rot. I have tried your 
way but like my own the best. It 
might be the location. 


J. FRANK Cook, (Calif.) 
EDITOR’S NOTE: 


It is generally admitted by most 
growers of Gladioli that it is best to 
cut tops off promptly at digging time. 
But the point need not be considered 
settled. There is always two sides to 
any story. If anyone can throw 
further light on this subject and 
prove by experience and not simply 
by impression that Gladiolus bulbs 
keep best when the tops are left on 
for a time after digging them the 
Editor, for one, will be glad to have 
him or her do so. 

The point made by Mr. Cook that 
the bulbs are less subject to mould 
and mildew may have a good reason 
behind it. It is a fact that if the 
tops are left on the juices will draw 
out of the bulbs more quickly and, 
therefore, there will be less tendencies 
to mould in storage, especially if not 
pretty well cured on the outside be- 
fore storing. 

Commercially it is quite impracti- 
cable to leave the tops on any length of 
time after digging as the space oc- 
cupied and the labor of handling 
would be too great. 
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‘ > stroll? He would just like to find — 
° their nest in the young Elm tree to & 
eC tica arden ul | pay them for their “tattling.” row! 
Ants, Ants, Ants; was there ever oa 
This Department is a Continuation of an + pee ay sare garden? Every a 
one seems to sing the same song. Ma 
The Garden News What will truly exterminate them? | a’ 
Suggested remedies are as numeroys soi 
Official Organ of the Utica Garden Club as the old time cures for warts and mg 
Edited by Officers of the Club at Utica, N.Y. eS ae 2 ee 
sible to purchase a dozen or two Toads age, 
OFFICERS: we would certainly invest. It seems -— 
oo ee Miss Marion P. Thomas 2nd Vice-President .__--_----__--- Mrs. C. S. Luce as though the Ants, out of pure mean- ae 
lst Vice-President__________Miss Adella Prescott Secretary-Treasurer__.__._____Miss Bessie Hatfield ness, select the choicest plants and “ 
Executive Committee—Mrs. M. Ruben, H. N. Tyler, and the Officers of the Club. then build their hills close to the roots, bloon 
Address communications te MARION P. THOMAS, 1518 Kemble Street, Utica, N.Y. so that strenuous efforts at destruc. yellov 
tion would mean ruin to the plant oy 
also. Surely it seems as though some coe 
Editorial Notes Chereau, Sweet Rocket and other Iris poison could be devised that would be gi 
UR garden contains this year one With something of the same shade. attract them to their death and not incre 
of the most beautiful pink Roses Her Majesty, Queen of May and _ kill vegetation. a. 
we have ever seen. The buds are ex- 4rea, with Lemon Lilies, produced Once we found an effective powder snow 
quisite and open into blooms of enor- another predominating tone of lav- and were happy, but for some reason famil 
mous size which are very double. But ender-pink or rather pink-lavender the same dealers now send out an emph 
the joy of possession is marred some- and gold. As these passed, came “exterminator” that does not exter- 0 
what by the fact that we cannot call Pyretheums in quantity, until even  minate. In fact it has no more effect al 
it by name. It was purchased two the young daughter noticed and re- than so much flour. The first was that 
years ago for a ‘Jack.’ A friend sug- marked that “It’s a pink garden now.” white. The present is gray. cold 
gests calling it ‘Jill.’ The question is In late June Delphiniums in con- -_ 
sure to come from each visitor be- siderable quantities wrought a won- to er 
holding it; “What Rose is that?” derful change into all the shades of Planning for Spring Gardens 
And it’s a bit humiliating to have to blue. Madonna Lilies were to have 


aici = A ‘ é : IDSUMMER r § str 
answer, “I do not know. figured largely in this picture but time ze ae at cae ae 


The value of massing was brought the buds of over half of them were but if one is to have a Spring Garden 
home to us very strongly recently, checked by late and most untimely at all the start must be made long 0 
while visiting a suburban garden. cold weather. ah ey es ee oe N‘ 

— - oe em Sater eillh cen te Gini and os the hated Quarentine 37 is to cut 
The Lemon Lily is always a lovely - ado’ and va- down the supply of spring-flowering | too 
sight, but the mass about twenty feet rious annuals. Harsh discordant col- pulbs for an indefinite period. As we { ‘Ue 


long was simply gorgeous. In the ors have been avoided as these have all realize—in the Spring—the Spring | ‘VS 
g ply gorg : “ . : not 
house was a grouping most effective; 0 place in a small garden nearly all —— is — — et poe 

em : _ , , sited : : eauty and charm on bulbs whie 

2m0 23 W sprays ree parts of which are in view at one . . 
Lemon Lilies with sprays of Sweet “at é must be set out in the Fall, and this Too 
Rocket in pale lavender. Sweet Rocket . year the bulbs may be unattainable. TI 
itself is very attractive in large A funny story is told by one of our Of course the a _ the : b 
asses ; insionific: , > Le Ming , "Ss i e snow e 
masses but quite insignificant when members of his experience with a first to bloom, bud Ing a tt te 

seen only as a single plant. oe eal: Mel ideal and blooming as soon as the snow 
: most confiding obin. eturning melts away. These are closely fol- Octo 


A garden is a changing thing, and from a short trip he went into the lowed by Scillas and Crocus, and then | sua 
must be seen about once a week to get garden and was stooping over doing come Narcissus in_ variety ee _ 
all of the changes. Our garden this an ever-necessary bit of weeding Hyacinths and early Tulips, followe “eet 

. ‘ P . : by Darwin Tulips and other late ack’ 
Spring and Summer has made us When he felt something on his neck. species. W 
think of the old time kaleidoscope that Of course he ae pn his hand to But bulbs are not the only flow- { ing, 
we in childhood liked to turn and brush off the “bug.” In this case ers for Spring Gardens, and with me | Way 
watch the gradual changing of colors the bug was indeed a monster, being the English Primrose or Primula 1s fade 


and new arrangements of the bits of none other than a friendly Robin. the prime favorite. The commonest se 
valine diene tn dulh uid nate Mow ; ,, variety, which, my English friends | Ma 
colored glass. In April and early May Poor “Bengal Tiger’ (cat) doesn’t tell me. is not the true Primrose, but with 


our garden was yellow and white with see why life has suddenly become Cowslip, (the distinction being that flow 
Arabis and the Emperor Narcissus hardly worth living, being obliged to the flowers grow in bunches hag ee 

er sia aa aha -rimrose flowers come singly) }8 rg 
predominating. Then came the rich yemain indoors just when every one the Primrose flower ar blos 


: : : soft light yellow in color. but the 
colors of the Darwin Tulips with an ve lives i aie eae _ = . : 
. Pp th else lives in the open air as much aS_ newer hybrids have many shades A 


abundance of reds, The picture possible. Baby Robins are so plenti- varying from palest cream to deep | Gla 
changed again to the blue purples of ful, too, and would make such a de-_ butter yellow as well as reds in va and 
Iris, Florentina blue, and great clumps —_Jectable lunch. Why must those little iety. They may be planted ar com 
of Perennial Corn Flower which re- tell-tale Yellow Birds (Warblers) sees or Senate ee See ee 


; : ; fore the leaves come out and later out 
solved itself gradually into the lighter make such a fuss and call for help are grateful for the shade. Primula mor 


lavenders of Pallida Dalmatica, Mme. every time he slips out for a little veris and P. vulgaris may be easilY | wij] 
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rown from seed, but seed of the 
rarer varieties is not offered by any 
gedman so far as I know. 

Many of these less common sorts 
are very lovely and while they may 
seem a little expensive at first, they 
increase SO rapidly that a good stock 
is quickly obtained. Most of them 
like plenty of water but good drain- 
age, but a few are rock lovers and 
some are partial to bogs. 

Other attractive flowers of early 
Spring are Arabis or Rock Cress, as 
it is oftenest called, a mass of snowy 
bloom; Alyssum_ saxatile, brilliant 
yellow, and pink Phlox subulata that 
blooms at the same time as the Arabis 
and makes a striking picture in com- 
bination with it. These plants may 
be grown from seeds or cuttings and 
increase rapidly. English or Moun- 
tain Daisies are among the early 
bloomers, often budding under the 
snow, While Violets and Pansies are 
familiar to every one. The point to 
emphasize is that all these things 
must be started in the Summer if 
they are to be enjoyed in the Spring. 
Seeds must be sown in good time so 
that plants may be well started before 
cold weather. Bulbs must be ordered 
early and all these things must be 
done with painstaking care if you are 
to enjoy a Spring Garden. 


ADELLA PRESCOTT 





Useful Hints for August 


OW has come the hardest month 

in the garden season. Oh, it’s 
too hot and muggy to hoe and weed, 
surely a few days won’t count! So 
says Amateur Gardener but so does 
not say the vast company of weeds 
and bugs. They just revel in Mr. 
Too Hot’s garden. 

There really is not so very much 
to be done, nothing to compare with 
the work of the early months or of 
those to come. September and 
October are far busier but the weather 
usually experienced in August nat- 
urally inclines one to inactivity and 
the first enthusiasm of Spring is 
lacking to spur one on. 


What must be done? Well, spray- 
ing, weeding and cultivating are al- 
ways in order; then there are many 
faded blossoms to be clipped off to 
save the strength of the plants, to 
make the garden look more tidy, and 
With some varieties to prolong the 
flowering season. Some flowers be- 
come a nuisance by self-sowing in 
large quantities. Cutting off the old 
lossoms would prevent this also. 


August is really the month of 
Gladioli. Early perennials have gone 
and annuals from seed have hardly 
come on, especially during the first 
week or two, but Gladioli can be set 
out early enough to keep August a 
month of bloom, while later plantings 
Will flower until frost. 


Phlox should be supplied in quan- 
tities, also, for late August. The one 
drawback to Phlox is mildew. Even 
when it does not kill the plants it 
makes them most unsightly by turn- 
ing the foliage brown. A remedy for 
this is sulphur which should be scat- 
tered on early and repeated off and 
on. A powder-like sulphur can be 
applied easily by putting it into a 
piece of cheese cloth and shaking this 
“bag” over the plant or a good shaker 
can be made by sticking holes into 
the cover of a can like a_ baking 
powder box. Nothing can be handier 
than such a sifter. 


Now is the latest that orders should 
be sent for Peonies and other peren- 
nials for September planting. Later 
orders may meet with “sold out” or 
the plants come too late to do well. 


Keeping faded blossoms cut off must 
be one of the duties of August. There 
are some duties that are always in 
order and this is one. Like woman’s 
work, there are some things in the 
garden that are never done. Gar- 
dening is really a never ending job 
or pastime. Which depends upon 
whether it is done for a living or just 
for pleasure. But pleasure should 
accompany the work for a living and 
it is certain good hard work is a fair 
share of the pastime. 


This is the month for starting 
clippings of Pinks and other plants 
that can be propagated in this way. 


Liquid fertilizer should be applied 
to many things now. Chrysanthe- 
mums will be much benefited by it. 


Your Jerusalem Cherry has been 
set out in a corner has it not? Well, 
lift it now, and pot it up with good 
soil for the Winter. It will do well 
all Winter if it is given a good show- 
ering every day or two. Never let 
it go over two days or red spider will 
get it. Seedlings might be potted up 
and saved until they are large enough 
to gladden some sick friend. The 
bright cherries, which are really pep- 
pers, are always cheerful and the lack 
of perfume makes this a safe plant 
for the sick room. 


Where second flowering seasons are 
expected, after plants have been cut 
down, be sure to feed well. A plant 
can only blossom according to its 
strength and its strength depends 
largely on its food. Fine bone meal 
is a safe fertilizer to use. Sheep ma- 
nure is good if not allowed to get too 
close to the roots. 


Some pruning of spring flowering 
shrubs can be done now. Iris can be 
set out or separated if clumps have 
become too thick. And order at least 
one good Peony for September plant- 
ing. Good Peonies are expensive but 
if the purse is limited one might be 
obtained each year and so in time a 
fine collection obtained. Do not try 
to economize by getting inferior va- 
rieties. It does not pay. 
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“Bottle-feeding’”’ Plants 


URING the severe drouth of last 

Summer I was very much worried 
about some choice new plants for they 
were dying slowly. I had no hose, 
no way of getting water to them, ex- 
cept by the laborious one of drawing 
it out of the well and carrying the 
heavy pails some little distance. As 
I had neither time nor strength for 
very much of this I thought of copy- 
ing the chickens’ drinking dishes 
where the water flows slowly from the 
fountain into a drinking dish. But, 
alas, my plants could not step up and 
take a drink but were as helpless as 
an infant. “Ah,” said I, “the bottle 
must be put into their mouths.” 


So I took a quart fruit jar, filled it 
with water, and by placing a piece of 
paper or a large leaf over the top and 
inverting quickly and removing paper 
or leaf, placed it at the base of the 
plant in a small hole, about an inch 
and a half deep. By packing the dirt 
firmly around the jar, when it was 
in place, I found that I had what I 
wanted, a continuous supply, which 
slowly soaked into the soil, and by 
mulching the ground my plants were 
saved. 


The quart jars would last two and 
sometimes three days in the hottest, 
driest weather you can imagine. I 
found that it took about three weeks 
to get the ground soaked so that the 
water will last the time stated. 

I had five of the five quart jars 
which malted milk comes in, which 
you can get at any soda fountain for 
very little I imagine. They were at 
once put to use. These I found would 
last my thirsty plants a week so were 
very little trouble. Being glass I 
could see how near empty they were 
so to keep the supply constant. The 
way the “bottle plants” grew would 
delight the heart of any one. 

This year I am trying it on my 
Japanese Iris with a mulch around the 
plant and I am hoping for enormous 
blooms. 

Mrs. JUSTIN W. DENISON 





Growing Mignonette 


Mignonette is one of the old- 
fashioned flowers which is grown espe- 
cially for its fragrance. As it is not 
easily transplanted it is best to sow 
seeds where the plant is to flower, ana 
as the blooming season is compara- 
tively short, it is best to make two or 
three successive sowings so as to have 
bloom for a longer period. 


Bone meal or pulverized sheep ma- 
nure is recommended as a fertilizer, 
thoroughly stirred into the soil around 
the plant. Liquid manure after the 
buds show will produce improved re- 
sults. 


After weather turns cool the best 
flowers come, but even in the heat of 
summer Mignonette has a very per- 
sistent fragrance, and the flowers will 
last a week or more when cut. 

















Peony Prices 


AS VIEWED BY A PEONY COLLECTOR 


It may seem odd for Peony collectors 
—to whom Peonies, so far as money is 
concerned, represents everything going 
out and nothing coming in—to argue for 
stable prices. But there is reason for 
our madness, for stable prices mean 
stable values for the large number of fine 
and expensive varieties of Peonies of 
which we are now possessed. 

The inspiration of this article is the 
fact that in some of the 1924 Peony cata- 
logs a tendency is shown to cut prices on 
varieties, the intrinsic value of which is 
such as not to warrant any reduction. 
If this tendency develops it is well within 
the range of possibilities for a price war 
to commence, with its consequent de- 
moralization of established values, and 
the reduction of the Peony business to 
such a chaotic state that it would not 
recover for years. Incidentally collectors 
would see the money value of their prized 
collections largely dissipated. This might 
so discourage them as to alienate from 
the growers this important and lucrative 
part of their clientele. 

We recognize full well that as Peony 
collectors—collectors of a product that 
may be multiplied—we are in a some- 
what different position from collectors of 
paintings, for instance, or other objects 
of which the one in the collection may 
represent the only one in existence; or, 
as in the case of rare books, represent 
one of a limited number which will not 
increase but which rather may decrease. 
These fortunates, if their judgment in 
selection has been good, may well expect 
their treasures to increase in value. So 
that they have, in addition to the pleas- 
ure and pride of possession, the satisfac- 
tion that comes from a good investment. 

Admittedly it is difficult in the Peony 
business to standardize prices. Varieties 
differ so much in the number of years in 
which they have had an opportunity to 
multiply, and in their disposition to 
multiply rapidly or slowly, that no hard 
and fast rule can be made. Festiva Max- 
ima, one of the finer sorts, rating 9.3 as 
it does, it would seem should be one of 
the higher priced sorts; but it has been 
in cultivation for seventy-three years, it 
multiplies rapidly, an immense stock has 
accumulated, and it sells variously at 
from 50 cents to $1.50 per root. Mons. 
Jules Elie, another of the finer sorts and 
a rarely beautiful flower, rated at 9.2, 
has been in cultivation for thirty-six 
years, is another lusty grower, and re- 
tails at from $1.00 to $2.00. The incom- 
parable Le Cygne, originated in 1907, 
rated at 9.9, has sold consistently for sev- 
eral years for $20 to $25, although it 
multiplies fairly rapidly. The beautiful 
Kelway’s Glorious, originated in 1909, 
holds steadily at $35. It multiplies slowly. 
Martha Bulloch, originated in 1907, first 
sold for $10. It multiplies slowly and 
growers have never been able to fully 
meet the demand. Its price has mounted 
to $25 for a commercial root. So that the 
law of supply and demand must be con- 
sidered in fixing Peony prices. 

But I do claim that otherwise there is 
nothing in the economic situation to 
justify the destruction of Peony values 
by indiscriminate price cutting. Labor 


and material costs are still high. Living 
costs remain high and are still mounting. 
The only imaginable excuse for price cut- 
ting at this time therefore is to secure 
more business, and if for this purpose, 
it is no excuse. To secure business by 
price cutting is the last resort of poor 
salesmanship. Secure business rather by 
good salesmanship as evidenced by a high 
class presentation of the merits of your 
stock in your advertisements, in your 
catalogs, and in your circulars and let- 
ters; by your fair dealing with your cus- 
tomers; by the quality, size, vigor and 
healthfulness of the stock you send out. 

I believe consideration should be given 
to the high rating of the finer varieties 
in fixing prices. My contention is that a 
commercial root of Kelway’s Glorious 
should not sell for many years for less 
than its present price of $385. As beau- 
tiful a bloom as Le Cygne should be 
priced fully as high. Let us accept the 
fact, however, that the law of supply and 
demand has forced its price to its present 
almost universal level of $20.00. Its 
value should not drop below this figure 
for an indefinite number of years, for it 
is the masterpiece of Peonies. Such a 
variety as Lady Alexandra Duff (the 
real variety) is reasonably priced at 
$10.00, Therese at $6.00, Mons. Martin 
Cahuzac at $5.00, Karl Rosenfield at 
$4.00, Solange at $8.00, Tourangelle at 
$7.50. 

In fact I do not see how any grower 
can retail even the most common of 
Peonies for less than $1.00 per root and 
hope to make a profit. This conclusion 
is reached after considering the many 
elements of expense that enter into the 
production and sale of a commercial 
Peony root: The interest on the money 
invested in the land; the labor of pre- 
paring the soil; the first cost of the 
stock; the cost of fertilizers; the labor of 
cultivation, watering, mulching, separat- 
ing and replanting; the cost of advertis- 
ing, catalogs, circulars, and money and 
time spent in correspondence; the labor 
of taking up, packing and shipping; the 
cost of packing material, containers, 
twine, postage, labels, etc. These:all con- 
stitute charges that must be met before 
any profit can be made. I have no doubt 
that many growers who do not maintain 
an adequate accounting system are ac- 
tually losing money on roots sold under 
$1.00. 


You will note the varieties I cite have 
all had their ratings established by 
twenty or more votes in the last sympo- 
sium. There are other splendid varieties, 
the ratings of which are not yet defi- 
nitely established. Their values will be 
refined in the crucible of the delibera- 
tions of the juries of the American 
Peony Society in future symposiums. 
Their present values are fixed more by 
the faith and enthusiasm of the orig- 
inator and the judgment of the collector. 

I do not feel selfish in advocating 
stable prices for Peonies. There is a 
wide range of very moderately priced 
varieties, many of them of high rating 
and of exceeding beauty in color and 
form, from which the casual buyer may 
make selection. Every such purchaser 
is a potential collector. The moderate 
priced varieties he buys arouses his in- 
terest and admiration. He sees beyond 
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his possession the more rare and hi 
priced varieties, and the fact a 
rarity and value arouses his desire to 
possess them. In many cases another 
collector is thus developed—pbut who 
would not be developed if there did not 
exist the inducement of something diff. 
cult in attainment. 

Therefore, as a collector who is inter- 
ested heart and soul in the successfy| 
development of this wondrously beautiful 
flower, I ask growers to think long and 
well before they commence to destro 
Peony values. . 

HARRY JEssuP, (In Bulletin of Ameri. 
can Peony Society) 





Shipping and Staging Sweet Peas 


ACH variety is to be bunched care. 

fully, with name label attached, and 
tied lightly to avoid bruising or break. 
ing the stems or flowers; then if they are 
to travel some distance wrap the stem 
end of each bunch in damp, not wet 
cotton, moss or newspaper to exclude 
drying air, enclosing this damp materia] 
in oil paper or other waterproof material 
to keep the moisture from flowers that 
in packing might come in contact. Then 
if the weather is damp or sultry, wrap 
each bunch in tissue paper which will 
absorb any moisture remaining on the 
flowers; but if the weather is dry and 
hot, then use waxed or oiled paper in- 


stead, which will preyent excessive evap- 


oration. ual 

Lay the bunches flat in a box or 
hamper five or six inches in depth, and 
of suitable size, only one layer deep, 
one bunch below and between two other 
bunches sufliciently close and tight to 
prevent them from moving about and be- 
ing damaged in transit. A little Sweet 
Pea foliage with tendrils should be en- 
closed in the box. It is advisable to 
send a few more flowers of each variety 
than required so a selection may be 
made from those arriving in the best 
condition; but be careful not to put a 
greater number of stems in a vase than 
the schedule calls for. 


When the exhibitor stages his own 
flowers, unless he be accustomed to it, 
he should experiment first at home by 
vasing flowers of a similar lot of the va- 
rieties to be shown and arrange the color 
scheme, noting same on paper, so there 
may be no delay in properly placing the 
flowers as unpacked in the exhibition 
hall. The grouping should be nicely 
balanced, with light and dark colors dis- 
tributed so the light colored varieties 
will be brought out in contrast against 
the darker sorts. Do not jam the flowers 
in the vases in a compact mass but ar- 
range loose and spreading, so that each 
stem of flowers can be individualized. 
A few sprays of Sweet Pea vine, with 
foliage and tendrils arranged among the 
flowers, often improves the effect if not 
overdone. 

—Henderson’s Floral Guide. 





If you do not see a department head 
on your particular flower in this issue 
please do not infer that your favorite 
is neglected. Search the pages care- 
fully, especially the Wayside Ram- 
blings and Queries and Answers de 
partment. These two interesting de 
partments cover a multitude of inter- 
ests and subjects, and always contain 
many valuable hints. 
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THE FLOWER 


The Dwarf Trees of Japan 


BY THOMAS SHEWARD 


very curious and _ interesting 

form of gardening which has al- 
ways been very mystifying to Euro- 
peans. This is the dwarfing of trees. 
Great giants of the forest are so con- 
trolled that they grow only a foot 
high, yet have all the characteristics 
of the species. These trees are often 
hundreds of years old, and are the 
work of many generations of patient 
tremen, for it is a hobby that calls 
for endless patience. 


Te Japanese have developed a 


age, and branches are broken off to 
make hollows. Branches and buds are 
added by grafting; bark is lacerated; 
stones engrafted into the roots; and 
the soil washed away from the roots; 
to starve the plants into habitual 
dwarfness. 


The Japanese accentuate any nat- 
ural grotesqueness, or rare form in 
their dwarf trees. Windswept effects 
are produced by tying down, or bend- 
ing the branches; also by laying them 
down side-ways, so that all the branches 
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Very little is known about the 
methods employed, for it is a secret 
closely guarded. Young seedlings are 
secured, and these are root pruned 
and starved by planting in shallow 
pans, also by withholding water. Dis- 
budding, and pinching of shoots is 
practiced, also bark binding, to re- 
strict the sap. Roots are half lifted 
from the soil, and stones are placed to 
obstruct them, to get gnarled effects. 
Fungi and vegetable parasites axe in- 
troduced, to give the appearance of 


grow in one direction, towards the 
light. Stout wire forms are used for 
bending young trees into the desired 
shape and the branches are tied to 
these with string. Dwarf Pines have 
their needles shorn in August. 


Although many of these trees are 
of great age it does not take genera- 
tions to produce a dwarf tree, and 
seedlings can be dwarfed in ten years, 
by an expert, for the European mar- 
ket, where there is a steady demand. 





Sulphur as a Fertilizer 


THE question whether applications of 
sulphur to soil have any decidedly 
beneficial effect on crop production is 
one which is well worthy of careful in- 
vestigation. The evidence provided by 
experiments which have hitherto been 
made is not conclusive; but that may be 
due to inexperience of the quantities 
which should be. used and the conditions 
under which sulphur may act favourably 
on soil fertility. It is, of course, well- 
known that sulphur is, no less than ni- 
trogen, an ingredient of the proteins 
which constitute the basis of the living 
bodies of plants. Wherefore it might 
be Supposed that just as additions of 
nitrogenous manure to the soil exert 
a favourable influence on plant growth, 
so might the addition of sulphur. A 


soil rich in organic matter would pre- 
sumably contain enough soluble sulphur 
compounds for the needs of crops, but 
even so the analogy with nitrogen might 
also hold good. Even a soil rich in 
nitrogen compounds is apt to be benefited 
by the addition of soluble nitrogenous 
fertilizers, for the simple reason that the 
total quantity of nitrates present in the 
soil at any given time is rarely more 
than enough to meet the requirements 
of one crop. The fact that sulphur, if 
added to the soil, is likely to be added in 
soluble form, should not matter since it 
is now known that this element, like 
nitrogen, undergoes a regular cycle of 
change in nature. 


Sulphur in the soil is acted on by sul- 
phur-bacteria of different kinds, and is 
oxidised to sulphuric acid, which com- 
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bines with bases in the soil to form sul- 
phates, of which those that are soluble 
in the soil-solution are available for use 
by plants. Wastage of sulphur com- 
pounds no less than wastage of nitrogen 
compounds goes on in the soil. Micro- 
organisms may reduce soil sulphates and 
liberate the sulphur in the form of sul- 
phuretted hydrogen. In such a year as 
the present, when many soils are water- 
logged, this process may go on—as the 
smell of decayed plants testifies—even 
in ordinarily good garden soil. Whether 
the loss of sulphur by these means leads 
to a serious depreciation of soil-sulphur 
cannot be affirmed. It may do. On the 
whole, however, it would seem probable 
that in good garden soil, constantly en- 
riched by the decayed remains of plants, 
and by manures, no lack of sulphur com- 
pounds occurs. Nevertheless it would 
be interesting if those who have access 
to cheap supplies of sulphur would try 
the experiment of digging in light dress- 
ings and report on the results. It re- 
mains to note that with the production 
of sulphuric acid from sulphur, soil- 
acidity will arise and that that may be 
beneficial for such crops as the Potato, 
which are less affected by disease (Potato 
scab) when the soil in which they grow 
has an acid reaction—Gardener’s Chroni- 
cle, (English) 





Lily of the Valley 


HAVE been wondering whether a suc- 

cession of brilliant flower shows would 
be accepted as an asset, but this uncer- 
tainty has been dispelled, for on May 28 
I sold from about 350 square feet of 
ground 625 sprays (or stems) of Lily 
of the Valley for $25. They grew un- 
der the dense shade of some large Spruce 
and Pine trees planted 53 years ago, 
the Valley being planted half a dozen 
years later, occupying perhaps one foot 
of ground, and spreading at will ever 
since. They are so thick in places as 
to have crowded out their ability to 
bloom, and I never was more surprised 
than when I harvested this unexpected 
crop. ; hd 


As a matter of educational interest, I 
might say that this flower, as a rule, 
when grown out of doors, is nearly un- 
salable, as the stems are short and the 
individual florets skimp and few. Green- 
house “Valley” is from eight to nine 
inches long with well-furnished heads of 
eight or nine individual flowers. I sorted 
very carefully, making 350 sprays seven 
to nine inches long, 175 six to seven, and 
two bunches of 50 each of culls, the 
others being in bunches of 25, wrapped 
with a short piece of old calico and tied 
with a string. This care in sorting and 
tying in counted bunches helped greatly 
in selling, as the buying florist could see 
at a glance what was offered him. My 
price to him was 6c for the best, 4c for 
the seconds and ic for the culls. The 
culls were good heads which broke in 
pulling. 

IMPROVING THE CROP 


When a Valley flower stem has ma- 
tured it parts at the root, but if im- 
mature breaks higher up. My price 
totaled $29, but when the florist offered 
to take the lot at $25 I yielded grace- 
fully and_ accepted. I prepared a 
place last Fall to plant the entire lot, 
separating them so as to give each at 
least 30 square inches of room, but I 
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had so much valuable late fruit to gather 


and market that I did not get to it. 
Thousands of my readers have little 
crowded beds of this plant, and a little 
investigation will show that I am right 
when I say many square feet of my 
plantation have from 15 to 20 plants 
each. I must have more than 4,000 
plants. 


I think I shall try to get as near as 
possible present conditions, with the 
added advantage of elbow room for each 
plant. I dug a few last Fall to judge 
of conditions, and concluded that they 
might be sorted into three grades. The 
first should all bloom; the seconds partly 
and the littlest not at all. I believe 
the best mulch will be Pine shatters, 
with a screen of evergreen boughs on 
slats a foot or more above. It is possible 
that small evergreen boughs stuck in 
the ground like pea brush might be 
better, as this would admit snow and 
prevent quick thawing, and consequent 
heaving of the soil. 

The half-bushel basket of purity and 
beauty and fragrance was a wonderful 
and an unusual sight, and most all of 
the 20 employees dropped work to won- 
der and admire. 


L. B. Pierce, (In Rural New-Yorker) 





Native and Foreign Trees 


(Concluded from page 336) 


make this such a useful tree in many 
parts of the world. 


Another of the great trees of the 
world, the Gingko, flourishes in New 
England as well as it does in eastern 
Asia or Europe. It is the only survivor 
of a race which was once widely spread 
over the northern hemisphere. It is 
long-lived and able to support extremes 
of heat and cold, and grows equally well 
in Massachusetts, Georgia and Califor- 
nia. The Gingko has been largely 
planted in the city of Washington, but 
in other parts of the United States the 
beauty of the tree when it gets beyond 
the juvenile state is not sufficiently un- 
derstood. 


Pseudolarix is another Chinese tree 
which is alone in its class, and although 
discovered only seventy years ago it has 
been long enough in this country to show 
that it is perfectly able to adapt itself 
to the. Massachusetts climate. This is 
surprising for the home of Pseudolarix 
is on low mountain slopes not far from 
the coast and south of the Yangtse River. 
The European Larch, although less pic- 
turesque than the Larch of northeastern 
North America, is a large and more valu- 
able tree, and experience with it in New 
England shows that it is a tree which 
can be depended on and grows here to a 
large size. 


It appears, therefore, from the ex- 
perience gained in Massachusetts during 
a long period that only the following 
deciduous-leaved trees of large size have 
proved themselves valuable for general 
planting, for ornament and timber, in 
the northeastern states: the Gingko, the 
Pseudolarix, the European Larch, three 
species of Poplar, two of Willows and 
their hybrids, the Cercidiphyllum, the 
White Mulberry, the Aijlanthus, the 
European Beech, one European Elm, one 
Birch, three Lindens, the European 
Horsechestnut, and the Norway Maple, 
nineteen in all. 


HE GROWER 


Queries and Ansy 







Cutting Bloom Stalk 
from the Gladiolus 
To THE EDITOR :— 
Will you please inform me if the bloom stalk 
should be cut from Gladiolus bulblets flowering 


for the first time? 


Mrs. C. C., (Ohio) 


Answer :—This subject has never been 
thoroughly settled by people who have 
had actual experience. It probably does 
no harm to let the bloom stalk remain 
on the plant if it does not form seeds, 
but if it sets seeds there is some damage 
to the bulb itself. However, if you have 
rare varieties you might cut the flower 
stalk after it opens the first flower, then 
you will be on the safe side. 





Use of Lime On Irises 
To THE Epiror :— 


Please give me through the columns of THE 
FLowerR GrROoweER, full instructions as to proper 
amount to use and the proper method of apply- 
ing superphosphate of lime in cases of Iris rot, 
also the proper amount and method of applying 
air-slacked lime as a fertilizer and in cases of 
Iris leaf-spot. Let me know if it would be 
proper to use these two articles at the same time 
or if not how long I should wait after applying 
one until I could apply the other. The soil in 
my garden is a light sandy black loam. 


FRANK BAKER, (Minn.) 


Answer:—The question as to proper 
use of superphosphate of lime, or acid 
phosphate as we more commonly know 
it now, for the prevention or control of 
Iris rhizome rot, and the use of air- 
slacked lime as a remedy in case of Iris 
leaf-spot, assumes an amount of experi- 
mental work that apparently has never 
been done, so it may not be possible to 
answer Mr. Baker’s inquiry on this point 
with any assurance. 

As to whether the two chemical com- 
pounds may be used together, that is less 
difficult. Since acid phosphate has had 
the lime mostly extracted, in order to 
release the other elements for plant use, 
it would hardly be good practice to re- 
store the lime and lock them up again. 
Thus it is obvious that the two should 
not be applied together. No definite 
time between the applications can be 
specified but practical agriculturists ad- 
vise that a good soaking rain should in- 


tervene, whichever material is put on 
first. 

In all probability Mr. Baker’s Min- 
neapolis garden would benefit by the 


use of some lime, but the proper quantity 
to apply per unit of area could only be 
determined on the basis of soil analysis, 
which could probably be obtained from 
the nearest Experiment Station or by 
sending a sample of the soil to the Bu- 
reau of Soils at Washington, D. C. 
Whether or not such an application of 
lime will lessen the appearance of leaf- 
spot on Iris is not well established. Mr. 
Dykes says ‘“‘Leaf-spot seems to break 
out much more readily when soil is de- 
ficient in lime,” but his observations un- 
der English climatic conditions might 
not apply under conditions obtaining in 
Minnesota since the leaf-spot may be 
favored by other factors than lime de- 
ficiency, and as yet no comprehensive 
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tests appear to have been made either 
here or there. Until this is done no one 
can say whether acid phosphate wil] 
prevent rhizome rot or application of 
lime lessen the amount of leaf-spot. 

By most writers lime has been recom. 
mended for the Bearded Iris but in some 
cases it is supposed to have favored 
rhizome rot, in which case one is be- 
tween the devil and the deep blue seq 
if he must add lime to save from leaf. 
spot and leave it off to avoid rhizome 
rot. My own experience would indicate 
that Bearded Iris is very tolerant of 
wide range of soil conditions and that 
only in extreme cases is it really neces- 
sary to apply a corrective. If acid 
phosphate is to be added Mr. Dykes 
says it “should not exceed one pound 
to five square yards.” It is to be hoped 
that the Ithaca people will presently com- 
plete a fertilizer test on Iris and that 
eventually it will not be necessary to 
answer such an inquiry by mere con- 
jecture. 

Rhizome rot is favored by anything 
that tends to keep undue moisture near 
the rhizomes, whether it be applications 
of lime to the top soil, the presence of 
stable manure or other mulch of any 
kind, the result of too much shade, or 
a too level condition of the surface which 
prevents rapid run-off of water. Where 
nature has not provided against these 
things it is well to plant on slightly 
elevated ridges or raised beds and if to 
this is added clean culture, the avoidance 
of manures or mulches, and the removal 
of their own dead tops, there will seldom 
be any serious loss from rhizome rot. 


J. MARION SHULL 





Mildew on Roses in Oregon 


To THE EDITOR :— 


Please tell me a cure for mildew on my Roses. 

In an article in your Novembér 1924 issue I 
see that one should gather all the leaves and 
destroy them and treat the earth with various 
things named in the article. 

Now, in my case, the stems, as well as the 
leaves, were affected. Should I prune them 
down to the ground? In this region the leaves 
do not sear with cold and fall. Although many 
leaves do fall there are very many left on the 
bushes and they will he there all Winter, even 
though dried more or less from maturity. What 
shall I do in such a case? 

This is my first year with mildew although 
we have to fight small green worms and aphis 
continually after full foliage time Please tell 
me when I should spray for best results for these 
pests. Also, do you think best to mulch Rose 
bushes quite heavily with long grass and keep it 
wet through the blooming season? i . 

Could that have been the reason I had mildew: 
Your article says Roses will not stand “wet 
feet.” I wonder if that was the effect the mulch- 
ing had on them. I am new at the Rose raising 
and will appreciate any information you will 
give me. E. D. C. 

Answer:—I note your inquiry about 
mildew comes from Oregon, which has 
been peculiarly commended for Rose cul- 
ture because it nearly duplicates the 
conditions that have given England a 
reputation for fine Roses. 

Mildew is a fungus disease and usually 
flourishes in the presence of excessive 
moisture. Poor drainage in the Rose 
beds would probably greatly increase the 
difficulty, and such a mulch as has _ been 
mentioned would further increase it. 
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My recommendation would be complete 
sanitation in the sense, first of ample 
drainage for the Rose beds; second in 
keeping the ground free from excessive 
moisture; and third in vigorous use of 
any of the mildew combating chemicals. 
Cutting back where the twigs themselves 
have been seriously injured and _ per- 
sisting with such treatment as would 
prevent mildew on the new growth might 
do the trick. 

Success has been reported from the 
Pacific Coast in the use of Sodium bi- 
carbonate as a mildew remover. This is 
used at the rate of one ounce to the 
gallon, and is vigorously and repeatedly 
sprayed on all parts of the plant. 
Sodium bicarbonate is merely baking 
soda. 

We rely, in this part of the country, 
on the sulphur arsenate treatment, long 
ago proposed by the American Rose 
Society as the work of Dr. L. M. Massey 
of Cornell. It involves dusting the 
plants with a mixture of nine parts pow- 
dered sulphur and one part powdered 
lead arsenate, the powder in this case 
being not the ordinary commercial pow- 
der but actual dust as commercially 
obtainable. 


J. Horace McFARLAND 





Twenty-Five Best Irises Wanted 


To THE EDITOR :— 

I would like to get a list of the best twenty-five 
Irises for American gardens, regardless of color, 
price or rating. They must be good bloomers and 
good growers. Have seen large lists, but the 
average garden is not large enough, especially 
if one wants to plant a few Peonies, Phlox, 
Delphinium, Gladioli and Dahlias. A. B. C. 


Epitor’s Note: 

A. B. C. surely lays out a large piece 
of work for someone, in asking for a list 
of the best twenty-five Irises, but the 
Editor will be glad to give space to the 
ideas of any experienced grower on this 
subject. Indeed, no harm in writing your 
ideas, even though you do not care to 
name as many as twenty-five favorites. 
If you can suggest ten varieties it will 
be helpful. 





Climbing Rose Wanted 


To THE EpiTor :— 
Would you advise me of the best Climbing 
Rose for this locality and where to purchase 
same? At present I have Everblooming €rimson 
Ramblers on one side of an arbor and Teplitz 
Climbers on the other, also some Dorothy Perkins 
on a fence. All of these vines are seriously af- 
fected with a blight—some tell me it is black- 
spot, others say it is rust. I have tried all kinds 
of sprays—what would you suggest? Or I would 
be willing to take them out and replant with 
variety you suggest. However, please suggest 
that which is most free of disease and insects. 


J. M. O., (Mo.) 


Answer :—Answering above query, let 
me say that I don’t know anything about 
any “everblooming crimson Rambler.” 
I do know that Gruss an Teplitz is not 
subject either to mildew or black-spot, 
and that there is no use suggesting an- 
other Rose if your correspondent cannot 
make it behave. If she will give it per- 
sistent and thorough treatment with the 
Massey dust (nine parts dusting sulphur 
and one part powdered lead arsenate) 
applied every two weeks, after cleaning 
off all the bad foliage and trimming the 
Roses back, I think she will get results. 
The same treatment would help any 
Climber she chooses to have. 


J. HorRAcE McFARLAND 


GHE FLOWER GROWER 


. al 
Currant Leaf Trouble 
To THE EDITOR :— 

Discolored humps on Currant leaves were di- 
agnosed for me, not as blister rust, but as mosaic 
disease. Is this probably right? Some flowering 
Currant which I am anxious to preserve shows 
signs of it. Can I keep it in check by removing 
infected leaves and fungicide spraying? Is it 
a menace to other vegetation? I had a feeling, 
perhaps erroneous, last year that proximity to 
Currants was fatal to various Foxgloves and 
Dahlias, whose foliage browned and died. 


W.N., (Conn.) 


Answer :—The reddish humps referred 
to are usually caused by plant lice work- 
ing on the under side of the leaves. You 
might be able to check the aphids by re- 
moving the leaves carrying the heaviest 
infestation, but a more practical method 
would be to spray the under side of the 
leaves with a nicotine sulphate solution 


such as “Black Leaf 40” or “Hall’s 
Tobacco Extract.” A _ strong solution 


of common laundry soap is also quite 
effective. These are all contact insecti- 
cides and must be sprayed on the in- 
sects in order to kill them. 

As the season advances, thorough 
spraying becomes more and more diffi- 
cult, because the insects distort the leaves 
to form pockets and folds on the under 
sides, which afford protection to them. 
Since plant lice gather on the leaves at 
the ends of shoots it is sometimes more 
effective to dip the infected ends in one 
of the solutions mentioned, and this can 
be done readily when only a few plants 
are to be treated. 

R. A. VAN METER 





Questions and Answers Asked 
and Answered by Readers 


Readers who can assist by giving general or 
special information will confer a favor on the 
inquirer, as well as the Editor. A brief state- 
ment of facts and definite information is desired. 











QUESTIONS 


HYBRIDIZING DAHLIAS 
A reader wants to know the detail. of 
hybridizing Dahlias and any subscriber 
of THE FLoweR GROWER who has had 
experience along this line will doubtless 
reach a receptive audience if he will tell 
about same for this department. 


(THE EpITorR) 


WILD DOGWOOD BLOOMS IN OCTOBER 
I wonder if it is unusual for a wild 
Dogwood tree to bloom at the beginning 
of October? I have never heard of their 
bearing flowers in the Fall but we saw 
one here in the Fraser Valley, B. C., 
which bloomed this year (1924) at the 
time stated. 
M. KUHN 


LIME ON DELPHINIUM AND HOLLYHOCKS 
On re-setting Delphinium last Fall | 


applied lime with a copiousness that 
seemed to me drastic. Some of them 
have blacks notwithstanding. Is the 


answer more lime? 
Three successive lusty Hollyhocks have 


refused to live near the limed Del- 
phiniums. Is lime a poison to them? 
Elsewhere in my garden they thrive, 


rusting only moderately. The decedents 
simply curled up and died; they did not 
rust. 

W.N., (Conn.) 
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TO EXTERMINATE WEEDS, ETC. 

Could we ask for an article on the 
extermination of Milkweed, and other 
vines, shrubs, etc., with deep roots, that 
grow at every joint, and are the gar- 
deners most pestiferous problem? Some 
of these things would be a delight if they 
didn’t spring up all over the place, 
and keep our premises in a continual 
state of upheavel in trying to keep them 


within bounds. 
Mrs. R. A. S., (Ill.) 


TO PROPAGATE CAMELLIA 


Can some of your readers tell me 
how to grow Camellia from cuttings, or 
some other way if they are not grown 
from cuttings? M. A. W. 


PETUNIA BLIGHT 
Will you please advise me what to do 
to protect my Petunia plants from the 
early death which seems to be due to 
blight? They are planted in boxes and 
I lost all my Diener Petunias last year. 
i. BE 





WILD PRAIRIE LILY IN MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 

Can someone tell me through the col- 
umns of THE FLOWER GROWER the name 
of the wild Lily that was so common on 
the prairies of the Mississippi Valley 
States fifty years ago? It was a true 
Lily, growing about eighteen inches tall, 
trumpet shape, dark, glowing red, with 
black spots. 

Mrs. W. O. 


PLANTING DAHLIAS IN CLAYEY SOIL 
A subscriber in Cleveland, Ohio, wants 
cultural directions for planting Dahlia 
tubers in a clayey soil with which finely 
sifted soft-coal ashes have been mixed. 
Will anyone with experience with such 
soil offer suggestions? 
Lewis N. STEARN 


REGALE LILY FROM SEED 

I understand that the Regale Lily can 
be grown from seed to bloom in two to 
three years. Can anyone give me def- 
inite information on how and when to 
plant the seed and how to care for the 
plants successfully? 

Cuas. L. Furry, (Iowa) 


SLIPPING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 

I slip in sand, in flats out of doors, 
and have lots of trouble with the slips 
damping off or rotting. What is the 
cause and how can I overcome it? 

In growing flowers for show I can get 
wonderful foliage but my flowers are 
not as large as they should be, and the 
stems are weak, especially near the 
flower. I use blood as fertilizer and do 
not apply it until the buds fill. Where 
is my trouble and how can I correct it? 

J.R. L., (So. Calif.) 


LIST OF VARIETIES OF GLADIOLI 
FOR COLLECTION WANTED 

I wish to extend my garden to include 
Gladioli and would like to know the 
names of a good collection of varieties 
in various colors, so that I can start 
with something worth while, and some- 
thing to serve as a standard for com- 
parison should I attempt the raising of 
seedlings. Will some of your authorities 
help? 

LLEWELYN A. JONES, (New Zealand) 
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TO INTENSIFY COLOR IN FLOWERS 


A subscriber wants to know how to 
intensify the color in some faded looking 
yellow flowers. This may be a difficult or 
out of the question problem, but we are 
printing it for what it is worth so that 
anyone with experience may tell of the 
results obtained. Mrs. L. C. Y. 


GROWING LILIUM REGALE 

I would like through the columns of 
THE FLOWER GROWER some points on 
growing Lilium Regale. I have some 
small bulbs and seeds planted. Will 
these bulbs be likely to bloom this year? 
Also about how long does it take to 
raise good blooming size bulbs from seed? 
Do they increase very fast? 


G. P. B., (Ore.) 


QUESTIONS ABOUT PLANTS COMING TRUE 
FROM SEED 

Will the seed of various colors of 
double Hollyhocks come true if they are 
all in the same bed or will the colors 
mix? Also what would be the answer in 
ease of Lupines, Delphiniums, Carna- 
tions. Snapdragons, Zinnias, Anemones 
and Pyrethrum? 

Would greatly appreciate any informa- 
tion you can obtain in regard to the 


above. H. Bros., (Wash.) 


CARE OF STREPTOCARPUS 


Will some one describe the care of 
Streptocarpus for the entire year? Is 
it a nlant or a bulb? How mav it be 
grown from seed? What is the difference 
between Streptocarpus and_ Strepto- 


s.len? Mrs. J. G. C., (Idaho) 


TO KILL LICE ON “SNOWBALL” 


I would like to know what to use to 
kill lice on Snowball Hydrangea plants. 
Can anyone suggest a proper spray for 
the purpose? 

P. M., (Northern N.Y.) 


TOBACCO ASHES AS FERTILIZER 


Kindly advise me whether or not to- 
bacco or cigar ashes are good to put on 
potted plants, either as fertilizer or an 


insecticide? H. J. C., (I1.) 








PROPAGATING SPIREA VANHOUTTEI 


Can you give me information, or tell 
me where I can get it, about propagating 
Spirea Vanhouttei? I have been trying 
for three years to start cuttings and only 
about 5% of them grow. I do not know 
what is lacking and do not know how 
to find out. Such books as I have been 
eble to secure have not been helpful. 


Mrs. LAurRA SHAFER, (Ohio) 


ALTHEA FAILS TO BLOOM 


Could any of your subscribers kindly 
inform me, through the Q. and A. de- 
partment of THE FLOWER GROWER, as 
to the possible cause of my Althea (Rose 
of Sharon) not coming into bloom? I 
nave three healthy looking shrubs of 
the dark purple-colored variety that have 
been thickly set with buds for several 
seasons past, but just about the time the 
buds begin to show color and appear to 
be ready to open, they drop off. Soil is 
a rich sandy loam and the drainage good. 


C. T. J., (Wash.) 


THE GROWER 


ANSWERS 


HANDLING POULTRY MANURE 


In reply to H. M. V. will give my 
method used in handling poultry ma- 
nure, for a number of years, with good 
success. 


Dropping boards should be used in the 
coops and when clean should be covered 
with enough “land plaster” to prevent 
the droppings sticking to the board. 
Land plaster is not hydrated lime but 
agricultural gypsum. Each morning the 
droppings of the night should be given 
a coat of plaster and then removed and 
barreled, or the cleaning may be delayed 
until convenient. Cover each lot placed 
in the barrel with plaster. 


When wanted for fertilizer, run 
through a “Wilson mill” or break up in 
a heavy box with a rake or piece of 
studding. Make a mixture of one-third 
droppings, one-third land plaster and 
one-third acid phosphate. Apply spar- 
ingly as the land plaster absorbs the 
ammonia, and the moisture in the earth 
releases it. This mixture promotes rapid 
growth as the ammonia content is 
higher than any ordinary commercial 
fertilizer. Barrels should be kept under 
cover to prevent leaching and loss of 
ammonia. 

T. E. BRocKWAY 


GERANIUMS FROM SEED 


In a recent issue of THE FLOWER 
GROWER there appeared a question as to 
whether Geraniums would bloom from 
seed. They should bloom in from three 
to four months after sowing, and if 
treated in the same manner as hardy 
annuals they will make a good appear- 
ance in the garden. 


JOSEPH R. DEMERs, ( Mass.) 


HOW TO GROW LARGE PANSIES 


Answering R. L. H., (IIll.) 


To grow large Pansies start in cold 
frames in Fall and carry through Win- 
ter in the frames. During cold weather 
protect with sash or straw. I use glass. 
The plants started in the Fall are large 
enough to start blooming as soon as the 
weather becomes the least bit warm. 
By the time Spring has really started 
the plants are a mass of blossoms, many 
measuring two and three inches in di- 
ameter. I make my pin money growing 
the plants, raising them by the hundreds 
of dozens. 

My soil is composed of rotted sod and 
well decayed manure. This is_ thor- 
oughly mixed weeks before planting and 
is forked over several times before 
planting seeds. 

I place wet sacks over the seed bed 
until plants are up, but remove the cover- 
ing immediately, else the plants would 
become spindling. 

The young plants are protected from 
hard rains, for they are tender and 
easily bruised. 

They are transplanted four inches 
apart in the frames, but if you want to 
leave them without transplanting in the 
Spring, would plant them eight inches 
apart. Once in a great while I put a 
small pinch of nitrate of soda around 
the plants, or a little well rotted manure 
(never fresh for fear of burning plants). 
Either should be kept in center of row 
and not gotten next the plant or on the 
foliage, 
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Unless it is freezing the plants should 
be kept uncovered, as they will stand 
considerable cold and are _ healthier 
sturdier plants for being aired. : 

The Pansy, like the Violet, is a cold- 
weather plant and does best early in the 
Spring. After it becomes hot the plants 
begin to spindle up and the blossoms 
grow small. When the seed is sown in 
the Spring the plants are not ready to 
start bearing blossoms until it is too 
warm for them to do well. hence they 
should be started in the Fall and be 
ready to start blooming while the 
weather is favorable for best growth. 

Another important thing in growing 
Pansies is to buy only the best of seed. 


M. E. B., (IIl.) 


CALCIUM CARBIDE FOR CUTWORMS 


In the September issue I note a ques- 
tion for a remedy for cutworms. [| 
will give a method I have found success- 
ful this Summer. 

On the edge of our lawn and garden 
I had planted a row of Salvia, and 
Dusty Millers in front of Salvia. 

There was a Strawberry bed behind 
the Salvias and it was infested with 
cutworms. I lost plants so fast I be- 
gan to despair of raising any. I re- 
placed them, but as fast as I replaced 
them they were cut down. I tried every- 
thing I could think of and finally tried 
carbide. I tried it on a few plants first 
as I was afraid it would kill plant. 
worm and all. I dug a small hole about 
three inches deep on two sides of the 
plant and placed three or four crystals 
of calcium carbide in each and covered 
them up. I did not moisten the ground 
as this would cause the carbide to form 
aceytelene too fast. I did not lose an- 
other plant. 

All my Asters were killed by small 
green lice attacking the roots of the 
plants. I did not try the carbide on 
them as the plants were all dead when 
I tried that experiment. 

Lex TRUNKO 


MADONNA LILY 


In the November 1924 issue, page 446, 
M. McKnight Wright says: 

“But above all these, grandmother 
prized her Madonna Lilies, the Lily of 
the Levant, that is hard to obtain now. 
This is the true Easter Lily. Then there 
were the Lily Candidum and the Bell- 
flowered Lily.” 

As a matter of fact the Madonna 
Lilies and L. candidum are one and the 
same. They are not hard to obtain nor 
are they expensive; but are listed by 
most, if not all, dealers in bulbs. 

What variety is the Bell-flowered 
Lily? It will add very much to the value 
of articles in THE FLoweR Grower if 
the scientific names are given, where 
possible, as common names differ widely 
in different localities. Then if the sec- 
tion where the writer’s garden is and the 
kind of soil they would be still more 
helpful. 

Hyacinthus candicans is called “ten- 
der” by many writers on garden topics, 
but as it survives the Winter on the 
banks of the Sacco River in Maine, 
where thirty below zero is possible, and 
seeds itself, evidently there is something 
lacking in the soil and not cold that 
kills. The garden that I have in mind 
is a deep rich sandy loam and there 1s 
usually a blanket of snow. 


W. S., (Ont.) 
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HEATING SMALL GREEN HOUSE 


+ Relative to the question of F. F. Fickes 
in the March issue on heating of small 
reenhouse : : P a 

A house this size, 15’ x 20’, will contain 
about 600 square feet of glass. 

I assume that the objection to a hot 
water system is in the attention required 
and the labor of firing, especially at 
night. The hot water method of heating 
js ideal for the large or small house. 
If my assumption is correct I wish to 
suggest the use of a small gas fired 
boiler for this work. 

In our locality, we are heating houses 
varying from 400 square feet of glass 
to 12,000 square feet with gas fired 
boilers, at a cost of from 5c to 6c per 
‘square foot of glass per season. Our 
temperatures are not so severe as those 
specified, seldom. dropping below 15° 
above and those periods not exceeding 
5 to 10 days, usually. Our cold weather, 
however, is usually accompanied or 
caused by a dry east wind, sweeping 
down the gorge of the Columbia from 
the higher ground east of the Cascade 
Mountains. This wind gives us a heat- 
ing problem comparable to a_temper- 
ature several degrees iower than that 
actually registered on the thermometer. 

The advantage of a gas heated boiler 
system is the freedom from worry and 
labor that the operator enjoys. They 
are easily controlled thermostatically, or 
ymay be hand controlled with a simple 
low temperature alarm bell set for the 
minimum temperature desired. They 
are flexible and can be adjusted easily 
for any temperature condition.. 

The cost under local conditions has 
not been unreasonable compared to solid 
fuel costs and is actually lower when 
hired labor is necessary for firing. 

For a small house that is operated as 
a sideline or as a hobby by a _non- 
‘professional grower the simplicity and 
‘convenience of gas fired boiler is ideal. 
Boilers may be purchased for houses of 
any size, from the smallest to the largest. 

The idea is not applicable only to the 
Pacific Coast as there are greenhouse 
r-heating jobs on gas fuel in operation 
jin Chicago under as severe weather con- 
‘ditions as quoted by Mr. Fickes. 
| Harop S. Bags, (Oregon) 
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PREVENTATIVE FOR ASTER YELLOWS 
In the May number Henry Lange asks 
for a preventative for Aster yellows. 
I have had excellent results with the 
“ollowing recommended by Peter Hen- 
derson and Company in their Garden 
Guide: “Dig in eight pounds of lime, 
one pound salt and two pounds wood 
ashes in the Fall, per 100 square feet; or 
two tons lime, one-half ton salt to one 


ton wood ashes per acre, plowed under 
in Fall.” 





Ruspy F. Scott, (Ont.) 


IRIS ROOT ROT 


If Iris are troubled with root rot, they 
should be well cultivated, and lime 
stirred into the soil. This helps to pre- 
vent it to some extent. Take up the 
ones that are troubled, and cut away the 
lseased portions. Then plant in very 
sweet soil. Do not let any water ever 
‘and around the roots or it is sure 
death. Look for the Iris borer. He is 


iften the cause of the beginnings of the 
trotting. 





G. W. THACKER 





REMEDY FOR SLUGS 

In answer to the subscriber who is 
troubled with slugs: I surely sympathize 
with her. This year the slugs ate the 
buds and top leaves off my border of 
Hills of Snow Hydrangea. Rather late 
in the season I found the way to combat 
them, (the cut worms,) is to get out 
early in the morning and by going along 
the row with a hand weeder I can rake 
them up. They eat at night and then 
hide during the day. 

I have found nothing to kill them ex- 
cept force and eternal vigilance. It has 
been such a wet season that they have 
flourished well. 


IRIS BORER AND IRIS ROT 

To Mrs. E. W. Ruben in 
FLOWER GROWER: 

Iris borer multiplies rapidly, because 
the Iris borer moth deposits its eggs on 
the leaf where it hatches and works 
downward into the root. Arsenate of 
lead dusted over the roots will get the 
worm, but the best preventative we have 
is a colony of Purple Martins, who catch 
the moths in the morning and evening 
when they do their work. We are for- 
tunate in having a colony and are free 
from borers. 

Iris rot is another proposition and 
comes in wet seasons. To avoid it, plant 
on ridges in well drained soil in a sunny 
situation. The Iris loves a dry season. 

Mrs. WM. CRAWFORD 


January 


BLIGHT ON HARDY PHLOX 


I notice two questions about blight on 
Hardy Phlox. There is a small red 
spider, too small to be seen by the naked 
eye, which builds its web on the under 
side of the leaves and destroys the pores, 
causing the leaves to turn yellow, then 
brown, and eventually either killing or 
badly damaging the growth for the next 
year. 

These spiders can be dislodged by 
bending over the plants and directing a 
strong stream of water onto the under 
side of the leaves. Personally I have 
no means of doing this in my nurseries, 
but control the spiders by making up a 
spray of nicotine and sulphur and forc- 
ing the mixture onto the under side of 
the leaves with a small high pressure 
sprayer. I had one row badly infected 
this Spring, but after two treatments, 
it stopped, with the result that they 
bloomed well. : 

I use about one ounce flowers of sul- 
phur and about three teaspoonsful of 
nicotine to two and one-half gallons of 
water. No harm to use more nicotine. 


R. J. PEARCE 


TREATMENT OF TUBEROUS BEGONIAS 


Mrs. J. S. enquires re-treatment of 
Tuberous Begonias. These, after being 
dried off, may be stored in shallow lay- 
ers among fairly dry sand or sawdust 
until February, when they should be 
started into growth by planting a few 
inches apart in trays of leaf mould and 
sand, exposing them to light, and water- 
ing very sparely. When an inch of 
growth has been made they may be 
potted up. 

The first potting may be into a small 
pot of soil or a mixture of loam, leaf 
mould and sand, not too rich, after- 
wards moving to a larger pot with richer 
soil, or they may be placed direct into 
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six, eight, or ten inch pots, according to 
the size and strength of the tuber. At the 
bottom of the pot place an inch or so 
of well rotted cow manure. This will 
be reached at flowering time and will 
make its effect very apparent. It is 
well to note the Begonia has a fleshy 
root and thus likes a moderately loose 
root run, sufficient compression on the 
soil being made with the hands. 

The enthusiast will increase his stock 
of best varieties by means of cuttings. 
These can be taken right through the 
season as soon as a stem shows two or 
three joints, only one main stem being 
allowed to spring from the bulb for 
blooming. The cuttings are placed in 
a loose mixture of leaf mould and sand 
around the sides of a pot, then covered 
with glass until the new foliage shows 
signs of rooting (about three weeks). 
Each cutting can then be potted up into 
a four inch pot, nothing larger, or the 
cutting will grow and flower without 
making a bulb strong enough to winter 
well. 

At the latter end of the blooming sea- 
son the stem will rot off, and the vigour 
of the bulb will find expression in send- 
ing up a new lot of fresh shoots. These 
may be rooted as cuttings if some heat 
is available, otherwise no heat is re- 
quired at any season of the year. 


LLEWELYN A. JONES, (New Zealand) 


HARDY PERENNIALS FOR SUNNY SITUATION 


In reply to Mrs. J. E. B., Ontario, who 
asks for a list of hardy perennial plants 
suitable for a hot sunny situation in front 
of a red brick wall: Let me say that plants 
having white flowers are to be preferred 
and that they should be given a very 
deep well enriched soil, and sufficient 
space in which to properly develop them- 
selves, as well as frequent copious water- 
ings during seasons of drought. A light 
mulch of coarse littery manure should 
be given during the winter months; and 
when this is removed in the early Spring 
let it be supplemented by an addition 
of sheep manure and this carefully dug 
in around the plants. 

I suggest that a selection of equal 
quantities of plants be made from the 
following list: Achilla The Pearl, 
Lysimachia clethroides, Phlox Miss Ling, 
P. Van Lassburg, P. White Lady; and 
where it can be procured the old- 
fashioned hardy Chrysanthemum. Of the 
Phlox named one is an early flowering 
variety, one late, and one intermediate; 
but where continued succession of bloom 
is desired seed pods must not be allowed 
to form. 

Cuas. E. PARNELL 


STARTING CANNAS 


I would like to suggest to the reader 
in Alberta, Can., who had trouble start- 
ing Canna bulbs that I have had con- 
siderable success with Cannas. I put 
them in a box in the furnace room in 
March, covered them with earth and 
kept moist. By the time they were set 
out in May they had made perhaps six 
inches growth. I then put them in a bed 
with plenty of well rotted manure in the 
bottom of the bed and gave them plenty 
of water every day. The variety I had 
was a tall growing sort and the growth 
they made was truly remarkable. 

I might add that I gave Caladiums 
the same treatment with excellent re- 
sults. 

F. B. HUDDLESTON, (Ohio) 
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Surplus Issues of The 
Flower Grower For Sale 


We have some surplus issues for sale; 
mostly of the years 1922, 1923, and 1924. 
A few of 1925. 

Twenty-four, (24) all different, of the 
years above stated, postpaid, $2.00. 

Please understand that these are extra 
issues and not consecutive; only odds and 
ends of surplus. 

MapIson Cooper, Publisher, 
Calcium, N.Y. 
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North-Western Grown Tulips 


Darwins, May flowering and some early 
varieties. In the first, second and planting 
sizes. Ready to ship August 15th. 


Send for price list. 
Westlake Bulb & Flower Co. 
Spokane, 














NARCISSUS and DAFFODILS 


For outdoor planting. Our best mixture com- 
posed of Emperor, Sir Watkin, White Lady, 
Laurens Koster, Glory of ery and others. Good 
solid, blooming size bulbs, $2.50 per 100; $20.00 per 
1000. You will be pleased with this stock. 

EDGAR P. WALTZ & SONS 
“Camp Holly Gardens’’ Williamsburg, Va. 











SEEDS OF HARDY PLANTS 
Make yom own hardy garden. Our list of hardy 
perennial seeds is the most complete issued in 
America. Many novelties not obtainable elsewhere. 
Annual seeds also, in finest assortment. 
IRISES, PEONIES and other 
Hardy Perennial Plants, Vines, and Ornamentals 
—— Write for List to — 
RALPH E. HUNTINGTON, - PAINESVILLE, Ohio 


THE FLOWER GROWER 


Calcium, N 
sort 





Bulbs for Fall Planting 


SPECIAL POSTPAID OFFERS 

25 Darwin Tulips, assorted colors 

30 Single Early Tulips “‘ 

10 Large Hyacinths “ 

Crocus i 

3 Named Peonies. All different 1. 
Catalog listing all kinds Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, 
Iris, Peonies, Lilies, etc., sent free. Sept.-Oct. delivery, 
The Edgewater Farms, Box 458, Sterling, Ill. 





MORE PERFECT PEONIES-by ¢y 


As Good as Any, and Better than Many, — 
Grower of the world’s best Peonies and Irie 4 


New Catalogue and New Prices. 
WwW. L. GUMM, Peony Spe 
Dept. A, REMINGTON, INDIANA 





FIFTY 


GLORIOUS PEONIES 


—— SEND FOR LIST —— 


ISAAC S. HENDRICKSON 
FLOWERFIELD, Box B, Long Island, N.Y. 





From THE IRIS GARDENS ai 
Greenlands 


Roots carefully selected from the finest va- 
rieties to beautify your Garden. 


List on application. 
ROSALIE M. DAVIS 
P. 0. Box 127, - - Ashland, Va. 








GLADIOLUS 


A postal puts your name on our cata- 
logue list for next year—wholesale or 
retail. Superior, true-to-name Oregon 
grown bulbs, raised under irrigation. 
D. H. UPJOHN 
964 South Liberty St., Salem, Oregon 
WHITE, 


P-E-0-N-LE-S and PINK 


FROM CHOICE VARIETIES FOR 
$10.00, 25 for $6.00. Cash with your 
order. List free of many other varieties. 

BLUE RIDGE PEONY GARDENS 
R. 3 Kansas City, Mo. 








50 RED, 








HOLLAND 


BULBS 
Holland Grown; Order NOW 


GIANT DARWIN TULIPS 
Choice mixture, 40 for $1.00; 100 for $2.00. 
In separate colors, extra large bulbs, 30 for 

$1.00; 100 for $2.50. 
MIXED CROCUS 
100 for $1.00 
DAFFODILS 
Single or Double. 30 for $1.00; 100 for $3.00. 
HYACINTHS 
Mixed or separate colors. Miniature or bed- 
ding size, 15 for $1.00. Potting size, 10 for 
$1.00; 100 for $8.00. 
All bulbs sent postpaid. Send for wholesale list. 


J. S$. CAMPBELL, MT. HOLLY, N. J. 














GLADIOLI- My Gladiolus Guide 
Book is worth having. A Customer says: * 
“Your system of classification and descrip- 
tion is the best I have seen.”” Write for it. 
IRISES- — now. Best varieties, 
lowest pri 
ROSES- A ‘As exclusive representative 
for Eastern Canada of H. M. Eddie & Sons, 
speciale? in ‘“e-r Grown Rose Stock, 
B.C., I am_ offering the choicest 
—~ of Budded H. T. and H. P. roses for 
all delivery 1925 and spring 1926. Write 
me your requirements. 





J. VW. CROW IRISES 
wood Ave., GLADIOLI 
IMCOE, OUTDOOR ROSES 
Ontario HARDY LILIES 


Mention Flower Grower 











Coleman Gardens 
30 TULIP BULBS, PREPAID, $1.00 


(Mixed Varieties) 


Box 24, Multnomah, Oregon 














ULIPS, Narcissi, Peonies, 

Snowdrops, Lilies of the 

Valley, Stars of Bethlehem, Bam- 
boo, Grasses, Irises. 


ORONOGO FLOWER GARDENS 
CARTERVILLE, - M 





Wales Road Gardens 


A. G. Britsch, Prop’r. 
Box 53 


—EEE eee 


Sta. A. 


Toledo, 0, | . 


Growers of “Worth-While” Varieties (| 


of Peonies, Iris and Gladioli, 











ULIP - BULBS} 


Extra fine md. Cottage, No, I size, pe 100 $35 


(either) No. 2 size,“ “ A 
Rawenhoff, Massachussetts, Mme. Krelage, 
Partigon Zulu, Stanley White Queen, Harry 
Veitch per 12, 75c; Ges. Lutea, Clara Butt, Roy- 
al White Ing. Pink, Wedding _ Ele 

Lutea, White Swan per 12,60c. Order from 


this adv. Prices include p 
BIG ROCK NURSERY, “ay BIG ROCK, ILL. 


E- 








cc THAYER J} 


Grower of over one hundred varieties selected 4 
4 


frem all new, rare and standard 

’ 
will book orders until Dec. Ist for tall delivery, 
at — low prices. Write for just what you 


wa 
3 2 i Wallace Ave., New Castle, Pa | 











Robert Wayman | 


IMPORTER AND GROWER OF 


RARE IRISES 


Bayside - Long Island 
New York 








Puget Sound Peonies 
and Irises Nowhere in the world 


can better Plants be 
grown than on the North Pacific Coast. Here 
soil and climate conspire to produce an 
sturdy roots and —— flowers. Pr 


delivery. _ Core o uest. 
a Go DNER 
R. F. D. 12 Box 214, Seattle, wel 
2 $9 a_i ——— 


——s— 
—_— 


— 








DIRIGO GLADIOLUS GARDENS 


MAINE GROWN BULBS 
PURE pHs — SPECIFIED SIZE 
MODERATE PRICES 














125 Concord St., PORTLAND, MAINE 





Flower Lovers are Appreciating the 


Britt Perpetual Label and Stake 


because — 

L Labels are protected with a transparent 
waterproof cover. New labels are easily inserted. 
2 Stake is heavy gauge coppered spring steel 
wire holding the label securely — no flopping 
= which characterizes the old eyeletted 
a 
3. Label is held at a 45° angle—easy to read 
without stooping or squinting. 

he reasonable price made possible by 
quantity production — & 00 for a complete set of 
12 stakes and 12 durable transparent labels suitable 
for pen or typewriter- labels large enough for all 
necessary information. 

Send cash with the order and we'll pay postage, 
or C.O.D. and you el me postage. ae —_ 
anteed or money refunded. Geantty ito. 

PERPETUAL LABEL CO 
GASPORT. New ‘York 











Tear 777 777. 
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JOHN E. SNELL | i 


BOBBINK & ATKINS. 








Rutherford - = 


NURSERYMEN & FLORISTS 
New Je 





VISIT NURSERY — ASK FOR CATALOG™ 
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